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The Soviet Challenge 
To American Education 


All Society Is Responsible 
For Sustaining Our Freedom 


In the United States, we are con- 
vinced that belief in freedom is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of freedom. 
The maintenance of freedom depends 
upon the understanding of the con- 
sequences of the loss of freedom. 


Many responsible Americans, in the 
face of the rising power of totalitarian 
ideologies, are worried that the youth 
of today will be less convinced of the 
importance of freedom, less willing to 
believe in freedom, to understand the 
consequences of the loss of freedom, 
than were earlier generations of 
Americans. 


Why Do We Fear 
Communist Infiltration? 

What is it that gives rise to this 
worry? Do we have less faith in young 
people as persons? De we have less 
faith in our schools? Do we distrust the 
form of education which has grown up 
with American democracy? Or are 
there qualities or values implicit in com- 
munism or communist education which 
we fear will be more appealing to this 
generation than they might have been 
to an earlier one? Whatever the source 
of our fear, it seems quite clear that 
there is a broad feeling that conditions 
today call for youth to know more 
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about communism than they do, so 
that they can understand better what 
American democracy means to them. 


What is it, precisely, that we fear? 
Only if we bring the actual fears we 
experience out into the daylight are 
we able to view them logically and 
dispassionately and to take steps to 
either remove the source of fear, if 
the fear is a logical one, or overcome 
the fear, if it is irrational. In order 
to bring our worries about the educa- 
tion of American youth in a time of 
world tension out into the open, it 
seems wise to ask what circumstances 
might make American youth believe in 
communism or any other “ism.” 


It has been said so often that it has 
become a commonplace that the schools 
must become more effective in teaching 
American youth about communism. This 
alone, however, will not guarantee im- 
munity from infection by communism for 
American youth. Society itself must take 
steps to see that our practice of democ- 
racy becomes more consistent with our 
ideals. Now superintendent of schools in 
Detroit, Dr. Brownell is former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. It was under his 
guidance that the White House Confer- 
ences on Education were initiated. 





Four Sources of Fear 
About American Youth 


It seems to me that there are ai least 
four possible conditions under which 
American youth might become vulner- 
All of 
functions which 
are at least partly the responsibility 
of our educational system. 


able to totalitarian ideologies. 
them are related to 


They might be dissatisfied with what 
they have. This is possible under any 
form of government. We recognize it 
in our common sayiixz that grass is 
always greener on the other side of 
the 
youth 


fence. It is a characteristic of 
-even communist youth — un- 
less they are made to see, to under- 
stand, and to believe that what they 
have is the The effectiveness 
with which this can be done is demon- 
strated by the loyalties developed by 
colleges and service academies to those 
institutions. But even in these institu- 
tions we have campus leaders who are 
sure that changes are needed in what 
is done, or how it is done. 


best. 


They might not see the dangers of 
what is made attractive to them. 
experience and curiosity are just as 
much an aid to bad learning as to good 


In- 


learning. Many a college youth of 
ability has found himself outside of 
the college gates because non-scholastic 
activities were made to seem more 
attractive than his studies. He didn’t 
see until too late the dangers of pur- 
suing these activities. Dialectical mate- 
rialism can have an attraction to many 
persons who may look upon it only as 
an interesting idea, and who fail also 
to see how it is used. What we call 
maturity is usually the result of ex- 
perience in which the individual has 
had the chance to make decisions of 
importance to him and to others. From 
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the responsibilities he has had grows 
his recognition of what is involved in 
making choices that affect him and 
others. Without experience of this 
nature, the dangers may be overlooked 
and disregarded. 


They might have been frustrated in 
attaining and in the prospects of attain- 
ing what seems important to them. 
There are many things which young 
persons consider important. They want 
some money that they can call their 
own and the chance to decide how they 
shall spend it. They want the inde- 
pendence from their home which ‘is 
associated with a job. One of the 
effective procedures of communists and 
the organizers of other “isms” is to 
give those who have not been recog- 
nized by their peers a mission to 
accomplish. It is a way to gain their 
loyalty and support because it satisfies 
their desire to feel that they count for 
something as persons. 


They might feel that what they have 
been taught is not very important or 
that it 1s not true because what they 
observe in life does not square with 
the teaching. This is the problem 
which I wish to discuss at some length. 
If we teach them that democracy is 
important to human progress, we need 
not only to show the progress of 
individuals in freedom and justice in 
the Western world, but also to show 
what has happened under communism. 
We have a good record to show in this 
respect and we need to display it 
effectively. 


Practices Must 
Match Ideals 


At-the same time, if we are to be 
effective, we also need to have current 
practice which squares with the ideals 
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we teach. However, we have a number 
of problems in this area. What do 
young people see and read about today 
that does not square with what they 
are taught in school about democracy ? 


They see and hear about persons in 
leadership positions in government, 
business, industry, entertainment, or 
labor who violate moral or civil laws 
and exploit others in order to gain 
for themselves privilege, power, or 
prestige. They this condoned 
adults, publicized in the 
press, and glamorized by movies and 
television. 


see 
by many 


They see persons of lesser education 
and competence being selected for jobs 
because of their race or religion or 
their connections, rather than because 
of their competence or training. They 
see persons barred from living in some 
sections of a city because of their color 
or their nationality or their religion. 
They see persons not eligible to attend 
tax-supported schools, to eat at public 
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lunch counters, or to ride on public 
conveyances because of their color. 


Youth Sees Conflict 
Between Theory, Practice 


They see United States citizens de- 
prived of their right to vote because 
of their color. They see labor unions 
which have no members of certain 
racial groups. They see unemployment 
so lopsided in respect to the per cent 
of colored and white in the population 
of an area as to make it clear that the 
odds of this béing merely a coincidence 
are far greater than chance. 


These are things they see and know 
from experience. If young people have 
been taught well to make judgments 
based upon evidence, how effective can 
the schools be in instilling a firm belief 
that. the principles of American de- 
mocracy are what we say they are, 
that they are important to the in- 
dividual, and that the freedom of 
American democracy is as precious as 
we teachers try to make them believe? 

There is another aspect of the prob- 
lem of making what we teach about 
the importance of American democracy 
as effective as we would like to have 
it in our schools. We pride ourselves 
on individual initiative and upon our 
freedom to solve problems by private 
enterprise or on a local basis, without 
having to wait for the state or the 
federal government to solve them. 


Schools Operate 
Under Severe Limitctions 


Let us take a look at what our 
teachers see—the ones we depend 
upon to teach how much better is 
American democracy than communism. 
They see in my state, and in many 
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others, that a city which wants good 
schools works against almost insuper- 
able odds. Local support has been 
limited by state law or by the state 
constitution to one form of taxation — 
property tax. Business and industrial 
leaders who want the best schools for 
their children have moved from the 
city and send their children to more 
adequately supported suburban schools 
or to privately supported schools. At 
the same time, the representatives of 
their business or industry, working 
with legislative representatives, help to 
pass constitutional limitations on the 
property tax rate and work against 
measures to open up other sources of 
tax support for local schools in the 
cities they have left. I am as sure as 
can be that many of these fine, public- 
spirited men who speak often about 
the need for better quality education 
do not realize that more effective than 
their words are the activities of their 
company representatives in preventing 
increased local support for schools. 
This is also true at the state level. 


These same forces are at work to pre- 
vent additional state funds for schools. 
All of us are concerned because we do 
not have more effective teachers and 
teaching, especially about the values 
of American life as compared with 


communism. But when a professionally 


trained has at least 
as much preparation for his job 


as most citizens, and who has the re- 


teacher, who 


sponsibility for helping young people 
to gain the knowledge, the skill, the 
insight, the ambition, and the value 
judgments that will be necessary to 
guide business, industry, family life 
and government ten years from now, 
can expect to gain a maximum income 
of seven to eight thousand dollars 
after fifteen to thirty years of devoted 
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service, what can the nation expect? 
It can’t make very good sense to 
teachers to hear the leaders of business 
and industry saying we must have 
better schools, and then paying their 
often relatively untrained legislative 
agents who work against school sup- 
port at local and state level more 
than they make it possible to pay the 
best prepared, ablest, most dedicated 
teachers. This situation, regretfully, 
can be found to some extent in nearly 
every state. 


Good Education 
Costs Money 


It will cost money, much more 
money than we are now paying, to 
provide enough well-prepared teachers 
and give them the working conditions 
they need to do the job that needs to 
be done. In other areas of our life 
we have spent the money and made the 
progress. Look at the investment in 
hospitals, drugs, x-rays, specialized 
equipment, and auxiliary staff we pro- 
vide each doctor and dentist today to 
treat our physical problems that are 
far less complex to diagnose and treat 
than are the problems of diagnosing 
and treating Johnny’s difficulties in 
learning to read, to spell, to write, to 
do arithmetic problems, and to make 
sense out of the problems of our con- 
temporary Look at the 
office equipment and the air-condi- 
tioned offices and the skilled consultant 
and research service that are provided 
for business and industry to make it 
able to survive and keep ahead of 
communist business and industry. Look 
at the investment in scientists, re- 
searchers, technicians, and material to 
develop weapons of defense against 
communist aggression that would take 
away our American system of values. 


civilization. 
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Then take a look at our schools on 
a comparative basis. Most Americans 
today can probably go back to the 
school building they attended as 
children and possibly find the same 
school desk. The teacher will probably 
be a different one, a person with two 
to six more years of specialized educa- 
tion than teachers once had. The texts 
and the curriculum will have changed 
a good deal. But the teacher and 
pupils will not have much better work- 
ing conditions then existed ten or 
twenty years ago, nor anything like 
the specialized help that has been pro- 
vided to make medicine, dentistry, 
defense, agriculture, business, and in- 
dustry ready to meet the competition 
of communism. If we are to compete 
in education, we have to provide more 
adequately for education. We must 
provide more than information about 
communism and democracy. 


Youth Must See 
Growth Toward Ideals 


If we are to make young people 
convinced that we really believe in 
American democracy, there are other 


ways in which we need to bring our 
practices more closely in harmony with 
our preachings. We cannot expect the 
millenium, but, if what we say is to 
be accepted by youth, they must at 
least be able to see that we are making 
steady progress in the direction we 
point to as our goal. This we must do 
locally, state-wide, and nationally if 
we are to convince young people that 
American ideals are more than pie in 
the sky and are worth preserving. 
One of the things we preach in school 
and out is that every citizen should 
contribute his share to the economic 


strength of this nation. We expect 
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that every boy or girl who goes to 
school should become able to be a 
productive worker and a taxpayer. He 
will some time be expected to enter 
the world of work to make a contribu- 
tion at some level. Increasingly and 
very rapidly the levels of necessary 
preparation for entrance to employ- 
ment and success as a worker have 
increased. Unskilled and lower skilled 
jobs are decreasing. Skilled and spe- 
cialized job needs are increasing pro- 
portionately. This is true in service 
fields as well as in production jobs. 
It. follows that if persons of limited 
ability are to be economically produc- 
tive, rather than economically de- 
pendent, we must use them in the 
available unskilled jobs. Persons able 
to enter and hold skilled jobs must be 
prepared for and enter jobs at this 
level rather than be allowed to enter 
and remain in unskilled jobs. 


All Talent Must Be 
Discovered and Developed 


We cannot afford the luxury of un- 
employed unskilled labor and shortages 
of highly skilled personnel because we 
have let able youth be satisfied to take 
unskilled jobs they had the 
ability with more preparation to be- 
come highly skilled and _ technically 
prepared. In other words, we have to 
upgrade school preparation at all levels 
and see that all talent is discovered and 
developed 
present. 


when 


than at 
We have to do it by wise 
instruction, counsel, and guidance of 


more effectively 


teachers and parents because we don’t 
believe in the totalitarian 
forced placement. 


scheme of 
Then, when these 
young people are prepared, we have 
to make it possible for them to enter 
the work force. 
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Today in our cities we are sending 
from our schools and colleges thou- 
sands of young men and women who 
find the world is not a world of work 
but a world of unemployment. They 
have the energy and ambition of youth. 
They have been taught that this is the 
land of opportunity. They want to be 
doing something constructive, to be 
considered important, to have the in- 
dependence that comes with employ- 
ment and income. If they are left 
unemployed, how long will it be be- 
fore they are unemployable because of 
the habits and attitudes they develop? 
How likely are they to hold fast to 
the teaching of the values of democracy 
as against the promises of communism 
or some other “ism”? There are thou- 
sands of these young people in our 
Great Cities. They are our great hope 
or our great threat for the future. 


All Must Meet 
The Challenge 

The challenge of Soviet education to 
American education calls for greater 
understanding of communism by Amer- 


ican teachers and youth. In the schools, 
through systematic study of constitu- 
tional democracy and of communism, 
young people need to be made fully 
aware how the striving of mankind 
for a better life has prospered and is 
more possible under constitutional de- 
mocracy than under any form of 
totalitarianism. But if this teaching is 
to be effective it calls for operation of 
our society so that it is consistent with 
the promises of democracy. That is 
where every citizen comes in. 


Significantly increased financial sup- 
port of schools is essential so that 
education at all levels can compete 
effectively with Soviet education. So, 
also, it is necessary that all American 
youth be able to count on entering the 
world of work and contributing their 
share to the economic strength of the 
nation. None of us can look to each 
other and say, “The Soviet challenge 
to American education is your job.” 
The challenge is one -which calls for 
action and effort by each one of us, 
and now, rather than at some future 
time. 


The American Way, if it means any one thing more than another, 


means diversity, many powers, no concerted plan, no interest in putting 


over on anybody else the final strait jacket of a system so as to extort 
the miserable advantage of lip-service to catchwords. Not that there 


aren‘t some few million among the hundred and fifiy of our population 


who would like to do just what | deny. . . 


. The impulse is age-old and 


will not die in our generation. But on our soil it has a harder time 
thriving than in most places. 


—Jacques Barzun 
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How Important Is 
Speed in Reading? 


A Critical Look at 


Speed Reading Programs 


The desire to read more rapidly is 
understandable when one considers the 
greater demands upon our time today. 
Because it is possible with very little 
practice and effort to increase our read- 
ing rates substantially, reading im- 
provement programs have become 
quite fashionable. Wide publicity has 
been given to such programs in popular 
magazines and in newspapers. These 
courses have been proved to be of great 
benefit to students, businessmen, and 
professional workers as well as those 
whose primary motivation to read is 
for pleasure and self-enlightenment. 


While such programs are valuable, 
they also contain elements which can 
be harmful to reading instruction gen- 
erally. It was demonstrated many years 
ago that in an unselected sampling 
slow readers generally comprehend less 
than rapid readers. To put it another 
way, we can say that reading speed 
and comprehension show a positive 
relationship. It is also true that when 
a person increases his reading speed, 
his comprehension of most types of 
material tends (with appropriate train- 
ing) to improve. The dangerous con- 
clusions which may be drawn from the 
above are that increase in speed can 
continue ad infinitum without decrease 
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in comprehension and that the tech- 
niques of teaching speed reading can 
be utilized profitably in our initial read- 
ing instruction with children or with 
children in need of remedial instruction. 


Widespread Claims 
Of Fantastic Reading Rates 


We have recently come upon many 
claims in which people are reportedly 
able to read from 2,000 to 10,000 words 
per minute with “good” comprehen- 
sion. Reports have long been common 
that students routinely double their 
speed of reading. We now hear criti- 


cism that our schools are failing in 


Thanks to television, magazines, and 
the newspapers, the public has recently 
become aware of “systems” of speed 
reading which promise people the ability 
to read thousands of words per minute 
or several books a day. Is this possible 
and, if so, is this desirable? Answers to 
these and other questions concerning 
speed reading are to be found in this 
non-technical, thought-provoking article. 
You may want your lay friends to read 
it too. ‘Dr. Stolarz is associate professor 
of psychology and director of the grad- 
vate school at Chicago Teachers College 
South. 





reading instruction because students 
entering college are able to read only 
300 or 400 words per minute with 
adequate comprehension. If we balk at 
the prospect of buying expensive ma- 
chinery for reading instruction, we are 
accused of resisting progress. In the 
face of such criticism, it is not enough 
merely to know that we are doing the 
right thing in our classrooms ; we must 
be prepared to answer criticism accu- 
rately, soundly, and with convincing 
evidence. 


It is our purpose here to explore 
some of the basic principles behind 
speed reading programs, to explain 
how they can claim the gains they do, 
and to show how we can utilize some 
of their virtues without doing violence 
to our basic program. 


Development of 
Speed Reading Programs 


Programs for speed reading instruc- 
tion are by no means new. Since 1878, 
when early research into how the eye 
moves in reading was conducted, work- 
ers in clinics and universities have 
been investigating the possibilities of 
reading improvement through mechan- 
ical means. Elaborate cameras for 
photographing eye movements were 
constructed, and machines were per- 
fected to “pace” the eye while reading. 
One need only look through the books 
on reading published in the 1930's to 
see how well developed this research 
was thirty years ago. Even today, 
pacing machines and eye-movement 
cameras are in use; and tachistoscopes, 
with which words and phrases are 
“flashed”’ on a screen at speeds of up 
to 1/100 of a second, are manufactured 


by many firms. 
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Today, reading programs for speed 
improvement take a less “mechanical” 
approach to reading, and they devote 
only a part of the instruction to ma- 
chines. Speed is built up gradually by 
drills on prepared materials. Students 
“read against time’ and take frequent 
comprehension tests. Practice with easy 
materials and practice in adjusting 
reading speed and method of attack 
to the characteristics of the material 
help a great deal. Stress is placed upon 
studying the organization of a passage 
or a book before reading it. Students 
are taught to skim a passage before 
careful reading, and so on. 


These are all time-tested techniques 
and we know that they work. The 
writer has tried these himself’, and it 
is true that the average college student 
can double his rate when reading most 
material without significant loss of 
comprehension, and in some cases with 
measurable improvement on objective 
tests. 


What Reading 
Actually Is 


It is important to note, however, that 
speed cannot be increased at the same 
rate with all materials. No one claims 
that really great literature or even good 
literature should be “read” at break- 
neck speed. In fact, speed as such is 
the least important factor in reading. 
Reading can be defined as the process 
of gaining information, ideas, concepts, 
and knowledge from the printed page. 
It is a communication process which 
terminates when the purpose for which 
the material has been read is satisfied. 


*Paul Witty, Theodore Stolarz, and William 
Cooper, “Some Results of a Remedial Read- 
ing Program for College Students,” School 
and Society, Vol. 76, Dec. 13, 1952, pp. 
376-380. 
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If speed interferes with this process to 
any degree we are performing a stunt 
but we are not reading. 


Suppose you decide to build a radio 
and buy a “do-it-yourself” radio kit. 
With the kit you find a detailed set of 
instructions setting forth a step-by-step 
sequence. You will probably find that 
it is not possible to “read” through the 
manual at even the slow rate of 250 
words per minute and then relegate it 
to the waste basket while you build 
your kit. To “read” this manual you 
must study a step and then perform 
the operations called for. Step by step 
you read the manual as your project 
turns into a radio. The same process 
would hold true for the reading of a 
cookbook by a novice cook. 


Poetry must normally be read slowly. 
Philosophical treatises, scientific jour- 
nals, mathematics books, cookbooks, 
repair manuals, textbooks, plays, and 
any material involving new or difficult 
concepts will cause you to slow down, 
and you should slow down for them. 
One should spend as much time as is 
necessary to accomplish the purpose for 
which the reading is being done. You 
may feel cheated when you read a new 
novel in a half hour, using the best 
speed reading technique, and find that 
you have paid several dollars for a 
few minutes’ diversion. Perhaps, if the 
novel was so shallow that it could be 
read in that time, you were cheated. 


What About the 
Fantastic Claims? 

It is actually very easy to put on a 
demonstration of fantastic reading 
speed. This is how to go about: it: 

1. Find an intelligent adult who is al- 
ready an above-average reader and who 
has a wide background in many fields. He 
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should have read rather widely in litera- 
ture and he should be familiar with history, 
current events, basic science, and some 
philosophy. He should be someone like 
yourself. 


2. Select a passage on a subject of 
general interest, such as a discussion of the 
Civil War. You might also use a magazine 
article on recent space achievements or 
current events. 


3. Tell this person to look at the begin- 
ning of each page and the beginning of 
each paragraph, taking note of any section 
headings or paragraph headings. A little 
extra time should be spent on charts and 
graphs and on italics. But in doing this the 
“reader” should not spend more than a 
half-minute on each page; usually twenty 
seconds is enough, even ten for some pages. 


4. Test for comprehension using an ob- 
jective, multiple-choice, or true-false test. 


Relation of Reading 
To Previous Knowledge 


You will probably find that the per- 
son will do a fair job on the compre- 
hension test. He will certainly do better 
than the chance score obtained by fill- 
ing in the questions at random. This is 
not because he learned a great deal 
through the reading exercise you have 
just given him, but because he is 
reasonably well informed and _ intelli- 
gent and he could answer many of the 
questions asked without the reading 
experience. He used the reading time 
to determine which area of his present 
knowledge is being discussed by the 
writer and to refresh his memory of 
that area of knowledge. We do not 
remember where we learned new ideas 
because it is not important to remember 
this. We have learned throughout life 
to gain knowledge from many sources 
and to organize it into forms we can 
use. We must do this to function. It is 
necessary for our survival to sum- 
marize or integrate our learnings; this 
is also one characteristic of intelligence. 
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We have taken perhaps too long to 
indicate that in order to evaluate claims 
for fantastic speed in reading we must 
know such factors as: (a) the intelli- 
gence of the person doing the reading, 
(b) his previous knowledge of the field 
in which the reading was done, and 
(c) the actual gain in knowledge he 
experienced through the reading he has 
done. 


Evaluating the 
So-called Gains 


Several points must be understood 
to guard against our being “sold” on 
gains in reading skill that may not exist 
at all. 


Regardless of how fast we may think, 
the process of reading is in its initial 
stage a physical act. It involves the eye 
moving from phrase to phrase and 
stopping at certain fixation points. The 
eye can see nothing clearly while it is 
moving. During the time that the eye 
is stopped, perception takes place and 
the nervous system reacts. This re- 
action is not a mystic phenomenon but 
an electro-chemical process which is 
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not as yet fully understood. We do 
know, however, that it occupies a cer- 
tain duration of time. 


If we were to flash a word on a wall 
with a tachistoscope for 1/100 of a 
second we would probably be able to 
recognize it easily. However, if we 
flash a number of words on the wall 
in sequence for 1/100 of a second each, 
with no time between them, you would 
see only a blur. The fact that our mer- 
vous system does not react quickly 
enough for us to see the individual 
frames in a projected sequence but in- 
stead fuses them makes motion pictures 
and television possible. Our nervous 
system needs time to react to what is 
seen. Supplying the eye with images at 
fantastic speed does us no good. We 
need some time to take in what is seen 
and to evaluate it. There is ample re- 
search to demonstrate this principle, 
and its significance should be clear. 


Physical Limits 
Demand Skimming 


After reaching a certain speed, which 
varies of course from individual to in- 
dividual, the only way to increase speed 
further is to read in such a manner as 
not to perceive all of the words. Part 
of the material must be skipped. It is 
not necessary of course to perceive all 
of the words to understand most mate- 
rials, but it may be necessary in some. 
One is thus skipping words — skim- 
ming — and doing a cursory job of 
reading. We must not delude ourselves 
by believing that we can substitute this 
type of activity for all of our reading. 
There is no other explanation of how 
fantastic speed can be acquired and, 
until controlled experimentation alters 
our current understanding of the fac- 
tors at work in this area (and it may), 
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we must use the knowledge we have on 
hand. 


Comprehension of material of some 
difficulty takes a finite thinking time. 
While we are capable of quick thought, 
our nervous systems require a certain 
“data-processing” time. A new idea 
must be understood before it can be 
seen in relation to other ideas. Our 
most valuable reading is that which 
causes us to reflect, to think, and to 
increase or reorganize our knowledge 
of the world. 


True Reading Means 
Increased Knowledge 


We have defined reading as compre- 
hension of what is read, but we can 
extend this definition somewhat in the 
light of the above discussion. Reading 
can be defined as the increment of 
comprehension we get from a passage, 
because we almost invariably bring 
something to our reading. Thus the 
formula for reading becomes: 


Reading = K + I 


where K is our present level of knowl- 
edge and / is the increment we have 
gained. If we study this relationship a 
little we can see that where / is small, 
speed can approach infinity because 
little thinking is needed and the read- 
ing is of little value anyway. But where 
I is large, speed may be very slow due 
to an increase in the “data-processing” 
time, but the value of such reading in 
terms of knowledge gained can be very 
great. 


When we examine reading in this 
manner, it becomes apparent that the 
kind of concepts we are trying to im- 
part to students or to readers generally 
determines the way in which reading 
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will proceed. This is why, when we talk 
to teachers, they seldom complain that 
their students’ reading is too slow. 
They complain that it is inaccurate and 
inefficient. What they want are precise 
understandings and the fluent acqui- 
sition of new ideas and concepts. It is 
certainly difficult to believe that a stu- 
dent who cannot learn an idea when 
given half a day to read a page could 
acquire the same idea more efficiently 
when given only half a minute. It just 
does not make good sense. 


Dangers Inherent 
In Speed Approach 


When used with intelligent adults, 
developmental reading programs prom- 
ise easily demonstrable gains with only 
normal effort on the part of instructors 
or students. These gains occur in part 
because all of us read at a comfortable 
level of speed and concentration rather 
than at the level of our maximum effort. 
Also, by learning to read different 
materials in different ways, we can be- 
come more efficient in our approach to 
reading. If this is so, why put a 
“Caution” sign in the way of universal 
use of these techniques? There are 
several compelling reasons. 


Commercial reading programs often 
feature the use of various machines for 
improving reading. Because of the cur- 
rent interest in the application of ma- 
chines to teaching and our faith in 
gadgets and technology, schools like to 
acquire machines. A room full of read- 
ing pacers (about a dozen different 
models are available), a tachistoscope, 
an eye-movement camera, and a visual 
screening device creates the illusion of 
a “reading laboratory” very well. It 
has show value and becomes a regular 
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stop in the tour of the school provided 
for visitors. 


Such machines may also help to 
motivate students, but they do not ac- 
complish the teaching. As a part of the 
program they may be of value. When 
used under the direction of a person 
adequately trained in their weaknesses 
as well as their strengths, they can be 
excellent aids. They are, however, no 
substitute for adequate initial instruc- 
tion and they can in no way compensate 
for poor teaching or for an inadequate 
staff. 


Basic Skills Must 
Precede Speed 


The acquisition of good reading skills 
is a difficult and often a very slow job. 
We cannot neglect a sequential pro- 
gram that builds the basic skills of sight 
vocabulary, word analysis, organization 
techniques, paragraph reading, and 
vocabulary building for young people. 
Because of the present conflict between 
ideologies and the abundance of ad- 
vertising, critical reading also is of 
great importance. 

Reading can be fun but it need not 


Students must be 
taught to dig for ideas and to engage 


necessarily be so. 


in active thinking in order to grasp the 
author’s concepts and compensate for 
the author’s bias. There is no short cut 
to such skill. Much of this work re- 
quires nothing more than a quiet room, 
a skilled teacher, and willing students. 
Careful analysis of difficult passages 
by a patient teacher can lead students 
to develop critical reading skills. This 
is perhaps the area of greatest need and 
also the one most neglected by teachers 
because of its initial difficulty and the 
pressures of heavy teacher load. 
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Should We Write 
For Fast Reading? 


If we accept the idea that reading 
should be done rapidly, we will write 
for rapid reading. We will use careful 
vocabulary control. We will apply 
readability formulas so that our writing 
is always fluent. We will adopt stereo- 
typed paragraph construction and per- 
mit our writing to assume a journalistic 
style. In short, we will so address our 
students in print that they will never 
be able to read difficult, though well- 
written material because it will force 
them to slow down. There is, of course, 
controversy over this point. However, 
try in some other way to justify the 
trend toward “simplified” classics and 
“graded’”’ textbooks. Such books are 
terminal reading. They do not encour- 
age reading of the originals, and they 
do not assist the student to develop 
critical thinking through the process of 
reading. 


We may actually do harm to stu- 
dents if we put them into a speed read- 
ing program when they have basic gaps 
in their reading ability. One student 
seen by the writer in a university clinic 
some years back had enrolled in several 
speed reading programs in succession. 
He wished to enter college but felt that 
he could not make the grade because he 
had two faults. His reading was slow 
and he retained little of what he read. 
A very short trial in the program led 
to some suspicions ; an intelligence test 
administered individually by a _psy- 
chologist revealed his difficulty. He 
was doing what one would expect from 
an adult with an I1.Q. of 86. Reading 
improvement could not raise his level 
of intelligence. Even the most avid sup- 
porter of such programs would have to 
concede defeat in this case. 
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Speed Unimportant 
In Remedial Reading 


When a student has problems caused 
by poor vocabulary, lack of word attack 
skill, poor early instruction, emotional 
reactions and other mental health prob- 
lems, brain damage, low intelligence, or 
other specific difficulties, he needs com- 
petent help. But students in need of 
remedial instruction need remedial in- 
struction, not time on a pacing ma- 
chine. There is the danger that we 
will prescribe advanced work for peo- 
ple who need basic instruction. Such 
action would be doomed to failure. In 
fact, improper prescription based upon 
poor initial diagnosis may make mat- 
ters much worse. 


Our greatest danger, however, de- 
velops from a misunderstanding of the 
statistical relationship quoted _ earlier. 
It is often thought that if a strong cor- 
relation exists between two variables, 
the relationship is a causal one. Because 
reading speed and reading comprehen- 
sion are related in a group of people, 
it does not follow that increasing read- 
ing speed in a certain person will im- 
prove his comprehension. If you wish 
to increase reading comprehension, you 
must teach the techniques of reading 
for understanding. If you wish to in- 
crease reading speed, you can do it 
easily by reading for speed. 


Whaet Teachers 
Can Do 


By all means develop reading speed 
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in your students where you can. But 
also teach your students that they do 
not have to read everything in sight. 
Help them develop the taste and judg- 
ment to limit their reading to those 
things that are worth the trouble. Leave 
them with the realization that it is no 
sin to read slowly if they enjoy their 
reading and they are achieving the pur- 
poses for which they are reading. Much 
of the best reading they will do will be 
that which causes them to read slowly. 
They may even re-read a book they like 
and find, as many of us have, that 
really great literature gives us more 
and more when we come back to it 
again and again. 


Be analytical and skeptical when you 
hear claims made that do not hold up 
in the light of your wide experience 
in teaching reading. Do not let the 
achievements of a few gifted individuals 
demonstrated under uncontrolled con- 
ditions lead you to alter basically sound 
methods of instruction. 


When you are urged to use this or 
that gadget to do a certain job be sure 
that it actually helps before you pur- 
chase it. Often the job can be done 
easily without the aid or tool and the 
money can be more profitably spent on 
other materials. Most important of all, 
try to communicate to your students 
and others the real satisfaction that can 
be gained through the leisurely analysis 
of difficult material as as that 
which can be gained through the rapid 
reading of “easy stuff.” 


well 





High School History and 
The Virtues of Scholarship 


It is the tritest of commonplaces to 
say that the ultimate goal of history 
teaching in American schools is the 
cultivation of good citizenship; indeed, 
citizenship training is said to be the 
overall objective of all education. But 
it is useful to remember that there is 
another goal, one we may call scholar- 
ship, which deserves equal attention. 
This aim is not antithetical to citizen- 
ship training; but it is a separate task, 
promoted by methods which are in 
some ways different from those ap- 
propriate to citizenship training. 

In this paper, we advance some pro- 
posals which are aimed at improving 
the chances of cultivating sound schol- 
arship by means of the introductory 
high school course in the history of 
areas other than the United States. 


What Is Meant 
By Scholarship 

We may say that the promotion of 
scholarship involves increasing the stu- 
dent’s store of basic information and 
improving his skill in critical judgment 
concerning both the facts and the ways 
of dealing with them. Of these two, the 
latter is of greater importance, since 
it is only through the exercise of critical 
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Developing Skills 
Needed In Later Life 


@ Ellsworth Faris 


judgment that facts come to have mean- 
ing and significance. 


We might even say that the facts 
in a history course are useful only to 
provide the raw material upon which 
to exercise and develop critical skill, 
in the same way that gymnasium ap- 


paratus is used to develop the body. 
Accepting, then, the need for acquiring 
information, we what 


critical skills are especially associated 


must consider 
with the study of history, proceeding 
then to a consideration of the means 
by which these techniques may be 
imparted. 


Creating a Sense 
Of Historical Perspective 


The most distinctively “historical” 
skill is the ability to place events ac- 
curately in time, to 


‘ 


‘see” a time 
sequence as concretely as one sees ex- 
tension in space, to have a firm con- 
cept of historical perspective, and to 
grasp the fundamental historical idea 
of duration or continuity. All this, 
which we may briefly term the “time 
sense,’ develops slowly in the course 
of individual maturation and may well 
improve in part independently of the 
study of history. 
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Sut the study of history can, at least 
at the secondary school level, contribute 
substantially to the improvement of 
this sense and in any event provides 
the most convenient place in the school 
curriculum for its conscious exercise 
and testing. The cultivation of time 
sense is one of the skills which the 
history course should foster. 


Learning to Suspect 
Superficial Analyses 


Historical study also brings the stu- 
dent into contact with the fundamental 
principle of multiple causation in large- 
scale human affairs. Skepticism con- 
cerning alleged simple causes of events, 
both past and present, is one of the 
important consequences of sound his- 
torical training and may well be the 
most obviously practical skill to be 
absorbed there. For if the principle is 
properly understood, it is easily trans- 
ferred from the past to the present, 
materially improving the student’s com- 
prehension of the world as he experi- 
ences it from day to day. 


A proper understanding of history 
should also make more unlikely the 
quick, superficial assessment of men 
and events as simply “good” or “bad.” 
This is not to say that judgments can- 
not or should not be rendered in his- 
tory, but that the evidence on which a 
mature judgment is based usually re- 
quires one to accept the reality of a 
continuum of goodness and badness in 
the world. Thus history is seen as 
tragedy or as epic, but not as melo- 
drama or horse opera. 


The Need to Examine 
All the Evidence 


Perhaps the most important skill to 
be developed is the ability —at a be- 
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So much emphasis has been placed on 
citizenship training in connection with his- 
tory instruction that teachers may well 
forget many other values inherent in the 
teaching of history. The author of this 
article feels that history teachers ought 
to foster the development of a number 
of skills and attitudes which will serve 
students well in later life and tells how 
to go about doing this. Dr. Faris, until 
recently an associate professor of history 
at Chicago Teachers College, is chairman 
of the division of social sciences at 
Chico State College in California. 


ginner’s level, of course—to under- 
stand how evidence is gathered, as- 
sessed, processed, and compiled into 
historical accounts. The student should 
have some comprehension of the fun- 
damentals of historical method, even 
though he will not, except perhaps as 
an exercise, employ it himself. 

In a sense, all the other skills are 
secondary to this one, and the justifica- 
tion for stressing it is that it permits 
the reading of history books with 
greater wisdom and profit. It is this 
technique that will serve the student 
best in later life, when he is reading 
history in books, newspapers, and the 
like for his own purposes. The ideal 
achievement is a student so trained that 
he can read, with equal critical acumen, 
a newspaper background piece or an 
essay by Arnold Toynbee. 


How to Promote 
These Skills 


Many are the skills which might be 
added to those enumerated; but we 
may say that, for a beginning high 
school course, it will suffice if a good 
start can be made toward the cultiva- 
tion of just these four: a sound sense 
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of time; understanding of the fact of 
multiple causation; the knowledge of 
the complexity of the moral issues in 
history; and a comprehension of the 
fundamentals of historical method. 
How, then, are these skills to be 
promoted ? 


When material in the history course 
is organized around a homogeneous 
unit and is presented in a manner 
which reflects the actual sequence of 
events, then we may reasonably hope 
for some progress in the development 
of an accurate time sense. Disjointed 
notions of time arise when contempora- 
neous events are dealt with out of order 
and when the central continuity of the 
material is broken by repeated digres- 
sions and detours. 

The study of history at the beginning 
level is preferably organized largely as 
narrative. While there are contribu- 
tions of great distinction to our litera- 
ture that are, like Burckhardt’s study 
of the Renaissance, primarily analytical 
essays, these are not appropriate for 
the novice. Burckhardt can be 
with profit after 
study in the field. 


read 


only considerable 


Organizing Narrative 
Around a Subject 

If the organizing principle of history 
is the narrative, then that narrative 
must have a subject ; we must deal with 
an area or a people or a culture which 
in some way forms a unit. One con- 
ventional unit is, of course, the nation, 


and there have been European history 
courses and textbooks which amounted 


mainly to a series of national histories. 
But what is more suitable is the much 
larger unit which we usually refer to 
as European or Western civilization. 
This is the cultural entity from which 
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our own society is largely derived and 
which has that unity and coherence 
necessary to the presentation of a con- 
nected and intelligible narrative without 
being artificially narrow or parochial. 


To call such a course “World His- 
tory,” however, in the attempt to imply 
that it has a more universal scope, is 
to compound just the fault which the 
label was intended to avoid. “World 
History” ought to mean the history 
of the world; and when the material 
in such a course deals almost exclu- 
sively with the history of the West, 
when the West is constantly made the 
central reference point, and when the 
basic chronological divisions are those 
which are relevant solely or primarily 
to Western history, who then can blame 
the student for accepting the notion, 
implicit in all this, that the West is 
really the world, and that non-Western 
peoples are somehow of less account? 
This is to aggravate, not relieve, the 
problem of provincial attitudes. 

Unless we are ready to reorganize 
such courses completely, we do only the 
greatest disservice to our students by 
continuing to call “world” history what 
is, after all, only the history of one of 
its civilizations. There is, however, no 
real need for such major changes in 
the general history course, for the kind 
of knowledge which modern Americans 
really require about other cultures can 
better be imparted in an entirely dif- 
ferent context, such as a course in con- 
temporary world problems. 


Importance of the 
Chronological Approach 


Just as the scope of the history course 
should be defined in terms of a rela- 
tively simple and homogeneous unit, so 
also the organization and sequence of 
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topics should follow the most logical 
and natural order: the chronological. 
Since events do in fact take place in 
sequence, one after the other, the pre- 
sentation of them should, in principle, 
follow that order. Naturally, within the 
major chronological divisions of a 
course, there will be occasions for sub- 
sections to be treated topically, but this 
is only justified by the practical neces- 
sity to discuss one thing at a time, and 
need not be the main organizing 
principle. 


Time sense is thus served by the ap- 
propriate definition of course content 
and by the proper order of presentation 
of the materials. The other critical skills 
are promoted mainly by other aspects 
of the course. 


Teaching the Complexity 
Of Human Affairs 

We are fortunate in having over- 
come a source of controversy which 
once was quite troublesome. Virtually 
all historians are now agreed that the 
old sort of almost exclusively political 
history is, for the beginning course, 
Not and 
economic, but social, cultural, and sci- 


unsuitable only _ political 
entific themes are treated as integral 
parts of the story. This does not, of 
course, deny the value of any spe- 
cialized history as a field of study; in 
fact the individual historian always 
finds himself categorized as a political, 
economic, or other sort of specialist. 
Such specialization is simply the con- 
sequence of the size and difficulty of 
the individual fields, which prevent any 
one person from being an expert in 
more than one or two areas. 

The essence of the beginning history 
course is the presentation of the devel- 


opment of a society in all its manifold 
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complexity, and we may say that the 
broader the treatment the better it is. 
And it is this same topical richness 
which is the best safeguard against the 
oversimplified notions of causality 
which we are trying to avoid. When the 
broad treatment is standard, then such 
erroneous old saws as “The Philoso- 
phes precipitated the French Revolu- 
tion,” or “Secret alliances caused the 
first World War” need not even occur ; 
if they do, their absurdity is easily rec- 
ognized. Multiple causation is taught 
by presenting multiple causes; it is 
really no more complicated than that. 


The Difficulty of 
Moral Assessment 


In the same way, richness in topical 


treatment and scrupulous attention to 
the reality of the situation as it ap- 
peared to those who experienced it 
constitute the best defense against the 
view of history as melodrama with a 
cast of villains and heroes, a plot of 
good events and bad ones. One can 
learn, through a sympathetic under- 
standing of the situation, 
that what was a glorious victory for 


historical 


Wellington was a humiliation for the 
French, or that what appeared to the 
Western powers as progress in their 
the did 


always seem so to the Chinese. 


relations with Orient not 
The 
relevance of this kind of insight to our 
present needs is too obvious to require 


further argument. 


The principles of historical method 
are not easily imparted to the beginner 
by lecture or discussion. Like other 
skills, practice is needed for their devel- 
opment. The most important aspect 
of historical method which finds a place 
in the beginning course is the business 


of identifying, collecting, and examin- 
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ing sources. Naturally, no very high 
degree of skill can be expected, but it 
is important for the young student to 
know that such operations have to be 
performed and that all our knowledge 
and judgments about history are based 
on sources and what we do with them. 


Fostering the Use 
Of Primary Sources 


The starting point for such learning 
is the distinction between primary and 
secondary sources, with a stress on 
the importance of the primary source. 
In practice, this means that students 
should, as early as possible, be brought 
into direct contact with primary source 
materials of every available kind and 
encouraged to analyze and extract in- 
formation them with all the 
ingenuity and insight that they can 
bring to bear. 


from 
Doing this, they are 
kind of task 
which, in a more skillful way, the ex- 
perienced historian must always per- 
form. 


performing the same 


The lesson continually to be stressed 
is one which might be considered as 
the first canon of historical method: 
one never constructs an event in his 
imagination when source evidence is 
available. This that the 
torian, though he must use his imagina- 
tion to fill in the gaps left by the 


evidence, is still limited in his inventive 


means his- 


scope by the evidence he does have. 


Some Practices 
To Be Avoided 

This principle is often violated by 
suggesting that students be encouraged 
to “play a role” by imagining them- 
selves to be some historical figure and 
performin, certain acts which the 
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personage would allegedly have per- 
formed. This is a risky procedure at 
best, since the beginning student is not 
likely to be able to play such a role 
with any degree of accuracy and, in 
misplaying it, only magnifies the errors 
and misconceptions with which he be- 
gan. How many American adolescents, 
after all, can really play Napoleon—or 
Abraham Lincoln? 


What 
that sometimes such an assignment in- 
cludes having the student give a speech 
or write a “paper” in a situation in 
which the historical personage himself 
is known to have given a speech or 
written a document. 


is even worse, however, is 


Thus the student 
may be told to imagine that he is 
Woodrow Wilson asking the Congress 
to declare war on Germany, and to 
give the speech which Wilson would 
have given. But the speech which Wil- 
son gave on that occasion is known, 
and to encourage such flights of fancy 
on the part of novices is a serious fault. 
If one wants to know what Wilson said 
on that occasion, one appeals to the 
sources, which tell us quite accurately 
what he did say. We will never improve 
the students’ comprehension of the 
critical method in history by teaching 
them to confuse fact with fiction. 


Seeing that Source 
Material is Relevant 


Still another misuse of sources arises 
when they are displaced chronologically. 
A primary source furnishes evidence 
about the events with which it is con- 
temporaneous, and sometimes about 
subsequent events; but it cannot have 
any direct bearing on events which 
preceded it. Thus, when it is urged 
that the 1812 Overture of Tschaikovsky 
(composed in 1880) be played so as to 
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increase student understanding of the 
campaign of 1812, neither Napoleon, 
nor Tschaikovsky, nor the student is 
being well served. This music may give 
to the informed listener some insight 
into the development of late nineteenth- 
century Russian nationalism, but it 
tells us nothing about an event which 
occurred sixty-eight years before it ex- 
isted. Does one play the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic to learn about the Revo- 
lutionary War? Misused sources are 
worse than none at all. 

Systematic and persistent laboratory 
work with source materials can bring 
to the student both that respect for 
concrete evidence and the insight into 
the methods of dealing with such evi- 
dence which are essential to the mature 
and intelligent use of written history. 
If these techniques are difficult to teach, 
they are yet among the most profitable 
to the student in the long run. 


Scholarship Fosters 
Citizenship Training 

Our discussion has been directed at 
some ways in which the critical skills 


In the conditions of modern life . 


associated with the study of history 
may be imparted to students in a gen- 
eral introductory course. These are 
skills which one most readily associ- 
ates with the training of the intellect, 
and they might seem to be irrelevant 
to the goal of citizenship training de- 
fined in ideals. 
But good citizenship is more than a set 
of pious yearnings and stock reactions 
to slogans. The 


needs not only sentiment, but ability. 


terms of democratic 


responsible _ citizen 


He requires the ability to form mature 
judgments based on sound evidence; 


he must be the 


preoccupations of the moment and see 


able to rise above 
things in spatial and temporal perspec- 
tive; and he has to be able to confront 
without despair a natural and moral 
world which he knows to be more com- 
plex than that of the television thriller. 
Due attention to the demands of schol- 
arship, in every branch of the cur- 
riculum, is essential to the training of 
good citizens. History is surely not the 
least in its ability to contribute to that 


end. 


. . the race which does not value 


trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your heroism, not all your social 


charm, not all your wit, not all your victories on land or at sea can move 


back the finger of fate. Today we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science 


will have moved forward yet one more step, and there will be no appeal 


from the judgment which will then be pronounced on the uneducated. 
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Bringing Together 
Family and School 


Home Visits By Teacher 


Improve Behavior, Learning 


In the report of the National Edu- 
cation Association Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, Delinquent Behavior: 
Principles and Practice, William C. 
Kvaraceus and his fellow-writers make 
the point that the family is one of the 
most important influences in the life 
of an individual. Not only is the family 
extremely important but parents, no 
matter in what socio-economic group 
they are found, are almost always eager 
to do their best for their children. Few 
parents are wilfully negligent or have 
any wish to raise delinquent children. 
Furthermore, parents are likely to be 
in a good position to understand and 
evaluate the growth and development 


of their children. 


( )bviously, it is the school’s responsi- 
bility to identify potential or actual 
delinquent behavior in the school situa- 
tion. Once having done so, it seems 
obvious that the school should work 
with the family in an attempt to achieve 
what is best for the youngster. But 
this is where the problem arises. It is 
often very difficult to gain the co- 
operation of the parent of the child who 
continually displays a hostile or delin- 
quent attitude in school. Normal efforts 
to make contact with the parent fre- 
quently result in failure. The parent 
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works or is occupied full-time in the 
care of other children in the home. 
Seldom do such parents, driven as they 
are by economic and human necessities, 
find time to work actively in school 
organizations. They are, in effect, im- 
possible to reach through “normal” 
means. 


Extra Effort Needed 
When Problems Arise 


When a child is showing evidence 
the 


notes to 


of poor school adjustment and 
parents do not respond to 
the 
telephone, the school must make an 


extra effort to help the child achieve 


home or cannot be reached by 


a satisfactory emotional and social 
adjustment. 


Schools located in low-income areas 
often find that many chronic problem 
children come from families in which 
such conditions prevail. While the rea- 
sons for such a family situation may be 
many, the school’s obligation to com- 
municate with the parent cannot be 
abandoned simply because it is difficult 
to fulfill. In cases such as this, giving 
up is not the answer. What seems in- 
dicated regular 
methods of approach fail is to make 
some sort of extra effort. 


when normal or 
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Visiting Teacher 
A Go-Between 

The question immediately arises as 
to what form the “extra effort” should 
take. One device for achieving con- 
tact is the use of a visiting teacher, 
who goes to the home at the request 
of the classroom teacher in an attempt 
to bring about some sort of coopera- 
tion with the parents in solving prob- 
lems of the children. However, this 
technique is not totally effective, be- 
cause the visiting teacher, no matter 
how able he is and no matter how dili- 
gently he functions, must do his job 
the a truant 
He lacks continuous firsthand 


in much 
officer. 


same way as 
knowledge of the child involved and 
of his learning and behavior problems 
He is a third, or, if you 
will, a fourth party, attempting to act 


in school. 


as liaison among teacher, parent, and 
child. He must interpret parent atti- 
tudes to teacher and teacher attitudes 
to parent and child attitudes to both. 
In addition, his lack of direct contact 
with the child in school keeps him from 
fully appreciating the child or being 
able to interpret the child’s reaction in 
a given situation. 


In years gone by, the dedicated 
teachers—those who literally expended 
their lives in the education and training 
of many of us—had a more direct ap- 
proach to the problem. If a child ex- 
hibited inability to learn or destructive 
behavior in school, the teacher went 
home with the child and had a con- 
ference face-to-face with both parent 
and child. 


Home Visits By Teacher 

An Overlooked Technique 
Nowadays, the growth of cities, the 

depersonalization of education, and the 
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‘neighborhood in 


One of the less desirable byproducts 
of the growth of large cities is the de- 
personalization of many aspects of life, 
including education. The whole child is 
much more than the child who spends 
five hours a day, two hundred days a 
year in the classroom. Yet, increasingly, 
teachers are becoming more divorced 
from the communities in which they teach 
and from the families of the children 
whom they teach. The author of this 
article writes glowingly about an attempt 
to reverse the trend toward separation. 
Mr. Finch is assistant principal at the 
Shakespeare School. 


materialism of our society 


along with 
the fact that most teachers live in com- 
munities other than those in which they 


teach—all operate against the accept- 
ance of the obvious virtues of such a 
direct and straightforward approach. 
Certainly, when I first started teach- 
ing, there was no thought that a part 
of my work might involve visiting the 
homes of the children. After all, the 
professors of education had taught me 
that a properly motivated child would 
show some progress in school. Many 
of the neophytes in the profession took 
this to mean that if school conditions 
were relatively good, children would 
respond to teaching. Yet they, as I, had 
soon to face the frustration that came 
because no method we knew produced 
positive results in some of the children 
we taught. The more “difficult” the 
which 


one taught, 


the greater the frustration. 


Misgivings About 
Home Visitation 

It was only when all other methods 
failed that the old approach occured to 
me. At first there many 
givings. Was it wise to remain in the 


were mis- 
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neighborhood later than the normal 
school day? Would parents be found at 
home? How would parents react to 
such a visit? Would I be in personal 
danger of retaliatory action? After all, 
I did not know the parents personally. 
I was not a member of the community 
in which I taught. Despite these mis- 
givings, however, I finally decided that 
it was worth an attempt. Anything 
would be better than watching some 
children drift further and further into 
failure and delinquency. Now, warm 
memories of the many children who 
were visited at home by their teacher 
are an important part of the feeling I 
have for my profession. 

The first visits opened a vastly dif- 
ferent world to my eyes. | found chil- 
dren living under conditions that I 
thought existed only in backward coun- 
tries. Only slowly could I come to 
accept the reality of the lives of many 
of our children. Gradually, it became 
apparent that many children were doing 
a wonderful job in school in the face of 
almost overwhelming odds. As a result, 
a degree of sympathy was developed 
for the children. This sympathy did 
not cause standards to be lowered or 
demands for improvement to be dimin- 
ished. It became crystal clear that 
teaching in such an area demanded an 
entire readjustment of my concept 
of teaching. There was more to the 
child’s world than his hours in 
classroom. The whole child involved 
more than what went on in school. 


my 


Home Visits Produce 
Understanding, Growth 

As home visits became an important 
part of my approach to classroom 


problems, a positive change of attitude 
on the part of the child became ap- 
parent. In the majority of cases 
where home visitation was used, the 
parents were quite frank about their 
feelings. Often the statement was made 
that, “Other teachers don’t do this like 
they did when I was little.”” The com- 
plaints, “I am too busy to come up to 
school,” or “My Johnny is a good boy, 
the other boys are picking on him,” 
became less and less frequent when the 
teacher was seen at the door on his 
own time with Johnny, who had just 
instigated a fight in full view of the 
teacher. 


Much has been written about the 
needs of problem children. It has been 
said that much of what they do is to 
get attention. Home visitation allows a 
teacher to see a child on his home 
ground. It is very difficult for the aver- 
age child to claim at home that the 
source of his troubles was that “the 
teacher doesn’t like me,” when the same 
teacher spends an evening to visit his 
home to discuss him and his problems 
with his parents. 


Home visitation is not a panacea. It 
will not solve all the problems between 
school and home. It is highly probable 
that it will not work for all teachers. 


However, if we are, as one principal 
put it, “dedicated to the proposition 
that these are our children; that out of 
them, if we work hard and intelligently 
enough, can and will come great men 


and women,” we must of necessity con- 
sider this approach. 
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Teaching Arithmetic 
With a Tape Recorder 


Device Permits More 


Individualized Instruction 


What to do with the student who is 
superior to the rest of the class in 
achievement has always been a problem 
to the teacher. This is the student who 
gets his work done correctly in a short 
period of time and who then becomes 
bored. He either loses interest in the 
subject or tries to find something else 
to occupy his time. 


With the class sizes that confront 
teachers today, it is difficult for the 
teacher to find enough time to spend 
with this student in order to keep his 
interest. Often the student will be as- 
signed a job for the teacher, or he will 
be given extra work to keep him busy 
until the next concept is introduced to 


Every teacher knows that dividing a 
class into two or more groups for instruc- 
tion poses problems. He also knows, 
however, that in the basic skill areas 
grouping is the only sensible way of pro- 
viding for wide variations in achieve- 
ment levels. Perhaps the tape recorder 
will help minimize these problems. Mr. 
O'Donnell, a teacher at the Hale School, 
thinks so. In this article he relates how 
the tape recorder was employed as an 
important aid in the teaching of a group 
of accelerated arithmetic students. 
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the class. Soon after, the problem arises 
again. 


Tape Recorder Furnished 
From Federal Funds 


When materials furnished by the 
government under the National De- 
fense Education Act arrived at the 
Hale school, the idea of putting the 
tape recorder to use as a possible solu- 
tion to the problem was hit upon. In 
addition to the tape recorder, we re- 
ceived a set of eighteen headphones, 
two outlet boxes for the headphones, 
and a utility cart on which the equip- 
ment could be transported. 


Since our school is participating in 
a program which offers algebra to 
eighth grade students, we found that 
some of the children were missing out 
on some of their regular class work in 
arithmetic. For that reason, arith- 
metic was chosen as the subject area 
for an experiment in tape-recorded 
teaching. 


If gifted students in arithmetic could 
finish the eighth grade course of study 
by the end of seventh grade, they would 
be ready to begin the study of algebra 
on a full-time basis. In addition to that, 
they would already have mastered the 
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necessary concepts on which beginning 
algebra is based. 


Selecting Children 
For the Project 

A group of twelve 6A students were 
selected for the experiment. It was to 
be a group composed of the twelve 
highest students in the class, chosen on 
the basis of both IQ and arithmetic 
achievement. When a list was com- 
piled, it was found that there were 
nine girls and only three boys. To 
balance the group ratio it was decided 
to drop two of the girls and add two 
more boys. This was also desirable in 
that the achievement of slightly lower 
children might serve as an indication 
as to which type of child would adjust 
more easily to this new idea. 

The had been tested one 
year earlier and had an average arith- 
metic achievement level of 6.9. When 
this test was taken, they were in 5A. 


students 


The experiment was initiated by ex- 
plaining to the students that they were 
to be part of a new method of study. 
It was hoped that they would be able 
to work twice as fast as the rest of 
the class. They would be on their own 
except for unusual questions which 
they could bring to the attention of the 
teacher at end of a lesson. All 
showed great enthusiasm. 


the 


Taped Lessons 
Prepared at Home 

At the time the class as a whole was 
finishing the study of addition and sub- 


traction of decimals. The next concept 


to be introduced was multiplication of 
decimals. Since I had a tape recorder 
at home, and more time there than in 
school, I decided that more effective 
tapes could be prepared at home. 
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Equipped with a recorder, the regu- 
lar arithmetic text, and scratch paper, I 
began the first lesson by outlining the 
expectations of the experiment. The 
regular text was chosen because if the 
children were to go ahead on the same 
material we could more easily com- 
pare their achievement. I then went 
into the text. By referring to a certain 
page in the text, the students could 
follow along on problems, charts, ex- 
amples, or pictures. After the first con- 
cept was explained, I explained in de- 
tail a problem that was shown as an 
example in the book. After that prob- 
lem was finished, I made reference to a 
similar problem and told the children 


to write that problem on their papers 
and wait. 


After allowing time for them to write 
the problem, (I gauged the time by 
writing it on my scratch paper) the 
problem was explained step by step. 
Several problems were done in this 
manner to help insure understanding. 
After sufficient time, the answer was 
given, along with a step-by-step ex- 
planation of how the answer was ar- 
rived at. Several problems of the same 
type were done in this manner before 
going on to another idea. 


Homework Assignments 
Provide Practice 

Each lesson was concluded by assign- 
ing homework from the pages covered. 
Only enough problems were assigned 
in each concept area to give the stu- 
dent a little more experience in that 
concept. By this method, the. student 
did a reasonable amount of homework 
because several new concepts were 
learned during each lesson. The next 
lesson always began with the answers 


to the previous lesson’s homework. 
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At the time of this first recording, 
lessons were also made which would be 
played during the rest of the week. 
This meant that four lessons were 
made at a time, leaving the fifth day 
for testing. It was found that the aver- 
age lesson took about twenty minutes. 
The rest of the forty minute arithmetic 
period could be used by the student 
to begin the assigned homework. 

On the first day the taped lessons 
were to be used, the twelve students 
were arranged at the back of the room 
at the ends of four rows. Three stu- 
The recorder 
was placed at the back of the room and 
one outlet box placed between the first 


dents sat in each row. 


and second row while the other was 
placed between the third and fourth. 
This made the boxes easily accessible 
for each student to plug in his head- 
phones. Each box provided an indi- 
vidual volume control for the children. 


Handling the Groups 

In the Classroom 

While these children were having their 
lesson via the tape recorder, the rest of 


the class the 


students were 
working on their own, a much smaller 


had their lesson with 


teacher. Since twelve 
and much more homogeneous group 
than usual left. This group re- 
sponded better too, because the higher 
level children weren’t there to answer 
all the questions. It also gave more 
time for individual help. 


was 


After the first lesson, I talked with 
the children who had had the special 
lesson in order to get their reactions. 
They said they liked it for various 
reasons. One said the material was pre- 
sented better than in the regular class. 
I must admit that this was true, be- 
cause when you can’t see the children 
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whom you are teaching, you tend to 
explain things a little more thoroughly 
to be sure the material is understood. 


Another made a statement which I 
think sums up the plight of children 
who find learning a little easier than 
the other children. She said she liked 
the taped lesson because, “I didn’t have 
to wait for the rest of the kids to ask 
stupid questions.” 


Another said that because he was 
listening through the headphones, he 
could not hear the other room noises 
and found it easier to concentrate. He 
also mentioned that he paid better 
attention because he knew it would be 
explained only once and he couldn't 
ask to have the teacher repeat anything. 


Special Group Makes 
Rapid Progress 

As the experiment progressed, we 
found the children covering about twice 
tie material that the regular class was 
doing. In their weekly tests they scored 
almost consistently in the middle 
nineties. We also found that they were 
asking few questions after the lessons 
were over, which showed that they were 
getting most of the concepts through 
the taped lessons. They were found 
to be very conscientious about their 
assignments, even though they knew 
that the assignments were not always 
collected by the teacher. 

The idea of making the taped lessons 
at home proved to be an asset. I found 
that I was very often a little more in- 
formal in my remarks when I was out- 
side the classroom situation. This 
helped to relieve the tension of the 
fast pace of the lesson both for the 
teacher and the students. 

The lessons progressed so well that 
the 6A material was completed by the 
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eleventh week of the semester. We then 
spent one week in review of all ma- 
terial which was covered during the 
semester thus far. This review was 
done without the recorder so that I 
could be sure that the concepts covered 
were completely understood. Since the 
children showed that they had mastered 
the 6A material, we started into the 
7B course of study. This made them 
even more eager to continue because 
they were quite a bit ahead of the rest 
of the class. 


Learning Rate 
Appears To Be Faster 


It was a coincidence that during the 
fourteenth week of the experiment the 
class was given the California Complete 
Battery Tests, including the California 
Test of Mental Maturity. When the 
results of this test were received, we 
compared the averages for the class not 
on the taped arithmetic lessons with 
those in the recorder class. The results 
showed that the “taped learners” had 
an average progression of 2.7 years in 
arithmetic since their last test. The stu- 
dents not on the taped lessons showed 
an average progression of 1.3 years. 


One of the highest scorers was a boy 
who was put into the experiment at 
the last minute to keep the boy-girl 
ratio closer. His previous score was 
6.3 and it increased to 10.4. His study 
habits before he had had this type of 
lesson were very bad. After being in 
the experiment, he showed that if he 
became interested in his work he could 


do a very good job, even without being 
pushed along all the way. 


Some General 
Conclusions 

One general conclusion reached as 
a result of this experiment was that 
this method of teaching may help to 
solve some problems a teacher may 
face in a crowded classrom. It can 
also be of use to a teacher who finds 
himself faced with a great variation of 
achievement levels in a particular sub- 
ject. It takes care of a small group of 
children and leaves the teacher free to 
work with the remaining children in 
the class. 

The experiment showed that this 
method of study seems to improve stu- 
dent performance both in the very high 
and the slightly higher-than-average 
student. Concentration is better and 
any discipline problem is almost sure 
to disappear because the child has no 
time to think about anything but what 
the recorder is playing into his ears 
via the headphones. 


The children in the experiment 
proved that they could work well with- 
out constant guidance by the teacher. 
They learned to work on their own 
and to try to solve a problem instead of 
immediately raising their hands to ask 
the teacher to solve it for them. Chil- 
dren were often observed shaking their 
heads during a lesson in such a manner 
as to show that they didn’t understand 
the material being presented. But be- 
cause several problems of the same type 
were always covered before progress- 
ing, they often found that the next time 
through it they understood the material, 
and they were that much happier for it. 

The experiment was so successful 
that it has been decided to continue 
to use tape-recorded lessons for either 
the faster or the slower group in a class. 
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News in Education 


Highlights of the 
1961-62 School Year 


The 505 Chicago public schools 
opened this fall to the greatest number 
of students and perhaps to the greatest 
number of educational innovations in 
their history. 


The record enrollment approximates 
492,000, an increase of over 16,000 
compared to a similar period last year. 
Including the students attending the 
Chicago Teachers College and the 
Chicago City Junior College branches, 
the total enrollment reaches 509,088. 


Fourteen new elementary schools and 
five additions were opened in Sep- 
tember and another three elementary 
schools will be in operation in Nov- 
ember. These new buildings will pro- 
vide seats for 18,760 students. In ad- 
dition, the new Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege North and an addition to Wright 
Junior College were opened. 


19,186 teachers staff these schools, 
of whom 3,080 are temporary. Tempo- 
rary teachers are those who are either 
waiting to take the Board’s qualifying 
examinations, still completing specific 
requirements, or persons who want 
to teach only part time. The teacher 
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total represents the largest number in 
the Board’s history. 


Innovations introduced for the first 
time, include the following: 


1. The school program is designed so 
that eventually a bright senior in high 
school will be able to learn enough in 
high school to skip the complete college 
freshman year at institutions which co- 
operate in such enterprises. 


2. The English program from the first 
grade through high school has been re- 
designed to bring it up-to-date. This is 
but the first step in a regular program to 
revise and modernize all course material 
every three years. 


3. Teaching machines are being intro- 
duced on an experimental basis. 

4. Space-age mathematics is being ex- 
tended from honors classes into regular 
classes. 


5. It is estimated that the pupil-teacher 
ratio will be cut by one—to 33 to 1 in 
elementary schools and to 24 to 1 in high 
schools. 


6. All pupils in the first, fourth, and 
fifth grades will be given eye and ear 
examinations to detect defects that may 
impede learning. 

7. All schools will have television sets 
on which to tune in educational stations. 

8. Airborne TV first 
regular programming. 

9. Electric cooking appliances will be 
available in home economics courses. 

10. There will be no midyear enroll- 
ment for kindergarten and first grade. 


will start its 
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Though the increasing enrollment 
and expanding facilities have reached 
their peak this fall, emphasis is still 
on improving education. Typical of 
this objective is the hiring of thirty 
theme readers to supplement the five 
who were working on an experimental 
basis for six weeks last semester. A 
theme reader corrects compositions for 
grammar and spelling, thus enabling 
the high school English teacher to de- 
vote more time to individual students. 


Class programs transmitted by tele- 
vision from an airplane circling 23,000 
feet above Montpelier, Indiana, the 
popular venture known as Airborne 
Television, is available for the first time 
to Chicago schools. The plane tron<mits 
two signals. One is picked up by sta- 
tion WTTW and broadcast over Chan- 
nel 11. The other signal is picked up 
by special apparatus at the Luella and 
Byrd elementary schools on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Possibly the area of largest expan- 
sion is vocational education. New pro- 
grams and those being expanded 
include : 

1. Expansion of the distributive educa- 
tion program to Bogan, Flower, Gage 
Park, Hirsch, Marshall, and Sullivan high 
schools. Students are taught retailing in 
class and are offered selling jobs after 
schocl hours. Nineteen other 


already have such a program. 

2. A pilot program for office occupa- 
tions is offered at Dunbar Vocational 
School, for girls. Students will work at 
various jobs in offices for half a day, and 
attend school the other half day. 


schools 


3. The home economics curriculum has 
been revised to gear it to city living. 


4. Expansion of an experimental train- 
ing program for adult technicians. The 
program is being conducted in cooperation 
with the Nationai Defense Education Act. 


Change in Law 
Requiring Chest X-Ray 


The Illinois statute requiring an an- 
nual chest X-ray of teachers has been 
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changed to require instead the presenta- 
tion of evidence of freedom from com- 
municable tuberculosis. This provides 
an alternative to the X-ray in the form 
of a doctor’s certificate based on a 
clinical examination. The official bul- 
letin issued in this regard by the 
Chicago Public Schools follows : 


All employees are hereby notified that 
the law governing presentation of evidence 
of freedom from communicable  tuber- 
culosis has been changed. The revision 
provides that salary may be withheld from 
any employee who fails to submit such 
evidence prior to November 15 of any 
year. 


This evidence is submitted in one of 
the following ways: A chest X-ray card 
from the Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium or some official agency within the 
State of Illinois authorized to give such 
X-ray examinations; a doctor’s certificate 
from a physician licensed to practice medi- 
cine in Illinois on a form prescribed by 
the State of Illinois stating that an 
examination was given during the pre- 
ceding 90 days which proved that the 
patient was free from communicable 
tuberculosis. 


19 States Adopt 
Certificate Reciprocity 


Nineteen states have now agreed to 
issue teachers’ certificates to graduates 
of any nationally accredited teacher- 
education institution, according to a 
recent announcement from the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 


Under this agreement, graduates may 
be licensed to teach in each of the nine- 
teen states, as well as their home states, 
without having to take additional 
courses to qualify themselves. The 
graduates must be from colleges and 
universities accredited by the National 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE). The 
NCATE has now accredited 343 col- 
leges and universities ; these institutions 
annually produce about seventy per 
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cent of the nation’s supply of new 
teachers. 


As of February, 1961, teacher-educa- 
tion graduates from these 343 institu- 
tions are eligible for automatic certifica- 
tion in the following states: Alabama, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 


Airborne TV 


In Operation 


The first full academic year of the 
Midwest Program of Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction began September 11, 
with seventeen courses being broad- 
cast from a four-engine DC-6, carry- 
ing two television stations and a 24- 
foot sending antenna and flying at 
23,000 feet over Montpelier, Indiana. 

The following courses are being of- 
fered at present: 

Elementary schools: Arithmetic, grade 
six; music, grades one to three; music, 
grades three and four; science, grades five 
and six; Spanish, grades three to six; 
French, grades three to six; mathematics 
for gifted children, grades five and six; 
English language arts, grades three and 
four. 


Secondary schools: American history; 
American government; world history and 
geography ; general science for high school. 

College: Modern chemistry; modern 
algebra; biology, beginning Russian. 

In addition, two hours of professional 
assistance in the use of classroom tele- 
vision will be offered teachers each 
week. It is estimated that more than 
half a million pupils out of a potential 
five million in six states are viewing 
the airborne telecasts this fall. 


Another Look at the 
School Drop-Out Problem 


One out of every three students who 
entered high school this fall will not 
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graduate three or four years from now. 
One million boys and girls who should 
be in high school this fall are not in 
their classrooms. They decided to 
drop out, either because they got tired 
of school or because they wanted or 
needed to start working. 


3ut here is the sad part of these 
statistics: The unemployment rate 
among those who do not finish high 
school is double that of those who do, 
and three and one-half times the rate 
of those who have gone to college. And 
with the age of automation upon us, 
the chances of an unskilled person get- 
ting a job will diminish greatly. 


An all-out effort is under way to 
keep children in school. The Ford 
Foundation has allocated a substantial 
sum to allow half a dozen cities to 
study ways to keep youngsters in 
school. And the National Education 
Association started a vigorous 
campaign to acquaint parents and 
pupils with the importance of a high 
school education. 


has 


How can a parent persuade his child 
to remain in school? Experts have 
made extensive studies that might be 
of some assistance. One such study by 
the research division of the New York 
State Department of Education found 
that students give these reasons, in this 
order, for dropping out of high school : 
adverse school experience, desire to go 
to work, marriage, adverse home cir- 
cumstances, and poor health. 


Among girls, one of the most fre- 
quent reasons for quitting school is 
marriage. Many girls leave to get 
married at sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen — before they complete high 
school. And what is more significant, 
more of the bright girls leave than 
those with lower IQ’s. 
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An important contributing factor ac- 
cording to drop-out students is parental 
attitude. Some parents say quite 
bluntly : “What does it matter whether 
you go to school or not? I never went 
beyond eighth grade and I did all 
right.” Others say resignedly: “What 
can I do? Bill just doesn’t want to go 
to school. I can’t force him, can 1?” 


The answer is: One can’t force a 
child, but one can encourage him. Don’t 
nag. The parent’s attitude means far 
more than he may realize. And it might 
be pointed out that a boy or girl without 
a high school] education starts out with 
the proverbial “two strikes.” In a few 
years the unskilled high school drop-out 
will find it difficult if not impossible to 
find jobs. 


School officials are taking steps to 
keep more of their students in schools. 
A study of this problem has _ been 
carried on in Chicago since 1960. Pitts- 
burgh, too, is typical of what is taking 
place in other enlightened communities. 
Dr. Calvin E. Gross, Pittsburgh super- 
intendent of schools, said that all the 
facilities of the schools and community 
have been joined to fight the problem. 


Restate Policy on 
Attending Conferences 


Attention is called again to the policy 
of the Personnel Department of the 
Chicago Public Schools in judging re- 
quests of school personnel to -ttend 
workshops, institutes, or conferences 
held during the last two weeks of the 
school year or the first two weeks of 
the school year. 

In explanation of the policy, Person- 
nel Bulletin No. 57 states that numerous 
requests have been received for per- 
mission to be absent for the purpose of 
attending workshops, institutes, or con- 
ferences during these times in 
school year. 


the 
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“This bulletin is being sent to teachers 
and administrative personnel . . . in order 
to avoid embarrassment to persons who 
are making early plans to attend such 
conferences. All teachers and adiministra- 
tors have a responsibility to close and 
open the school year in the best manner 
possible and while it is recognized that 
the length of our school year inconven- 
iences many of us with respect to attend- 
ance at conferences held while Chicago 
schools are still in session, our policy has 
been that unless a person is representing 
the General Superintendent of Schools or 
the school system as a whole, because of 
the presentation of a paper or the assump- 
tion of leadership in a conference, leaves 
to attend such conferences cannot be 
granted. Consideration, of course, will be 
given to each individual case on the basis 
of all the facts involved, but, in general, 
no advance plans to attend workshops, 
institutes, or conferences during the first 
two weeks of the semester or the last 
two weeks of the semester should be made 
without explicit concurrence by the De- 
partment of Personnel.” 


“Saturday Review” Prints 
Education Supplements 


The Ford Fund for the Advancement 
of Education and the Saturday Review 
have joined forces for the publication of 
a monthly supplement on education to 
be included in the magazine. The first 


such supplement appeared on Septem- 
ber 17. 


Paul Woodring of the Fund staff 
edits the section as Education Editor 
of the Saturday Review. John J. 
Scanlon, also of the Fund, is the 
associate editor. The two organizations 
share responsibility for the supplement 
which includes information on all levels 
and phases of education. 


English, Mathematics 
Aid Science Study 

Four University of Wisconsin sci- 
entists, each outstanding in a different 


field, agree that the critical educational 
need for young people entering science 
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courses today is twofold: English and 
mathematics. They emphasize too, the 
importance of proficiency in one or even 
two foreign languages. 


These judgments on the key in- 
gredients for a solid foundation to sci- 
entific pursuits coincide with those of 
many educators in other areas of study 
—that a broad, liberal arts background, 
without too much narrow specialization 
is the best professional preparation an 
undergraduate student can have. 


The Wisconsin professors also 
stressed the basic qualities a budding 
scientist must possess: curiosity and 
willingness to work. “Science is a 
form of exploration, and it is intri- 
guing,” said Edwin M. Larsen, chem- 
istry professor who worked on the 
Manhattan project for three years. “All 
the facts are waiting to be uncovered, 
and they can be if one is diligent and 
obstinate enough.” 


When asked to pinpoint the greatest 
deficiencies of freshmen, none of the 
scientists mentioned training in his 
own particular field. “Incoming under- 
graduates lack the ability to express 
themselves well in written and spoken 
communication,” said William B. 
Sarles, chairman of the bacteriology de- 
partment. “And a lot of sophomores 
and juniors hayen’t learned how to con- 
centrate,” he added. 


William W. Beeman, a physicist who 
was consultant to Argonne and Los 
Alamos laboratories, was blunt in his 
assessment of what new students lack. 
“Most of them cannot express a com- 
plicated idea in reasonable form. They 
need lots more English, particularly 
composition and speech as opposed to 
literature.” Beeman stressed further 
the ability to handle mathematics and 
make it work. Others agreed too that 


all areas of science are becoming more 
mathematical. 
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Malcolm R. Irwin, chairman of the 
genetics department, cited “a lot of 
English,” one or more foreign lan- 
guages, and mathematics as basic re- 
quirements before specialization in his 
field. 


Set Book Week 
November 12-18 


Three kits of materials have been 
prepared to help schools and libraries 
celebrate Children’s Book Week, Nov- 
ember 12 to 18. For the forty-third 
year, this event will focus attention on 
the wealth of books available to chil- 
dren, books that stimulate their minds 
and challenge their imagination. 


For information and descriptions of 
materials available for this week, write 
to the Children’s Book Council, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 10. 


Findings of Recent 
Research in Reading 


There is much more to reading than 
meets the eye, accerding to a report on 
an eight-year research project con- 
ducted by the University of California. 

The so-called “look-say” method is 
the most effective way of teaching 
reading to pupils who are inclined to- 
ward visual-verbal learning. But for 
children who rely strongly on hearing 
the phonics methods works better, the 
study found. 


Based on an extensive series of tests 
given to more than 400 school children 
in the Oakland area since 1953, the 
data on factors combined to 
produce good or poor readers were 
assembled and analyzed with the help 
of digital computers. The $100,000 
project was carried out by a staff of 
more than thirty research technicians 


under grants from the United States 


which 
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Office of Education, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and the 
university. 


Other results of the study indicate 
that reading speed and comprehension 
depend on some forty complex physi- 
ological and psychological skills, which 
are combined in far different ways 
even by readers of the same ability; 
boys and girls tend to draw on dif- 
ferent sets of abilities for their reading 
skills; and such unlikely factors as 
musical ability and mechanical aptitude 
had a profound effect on the develop- 
ment of reading skills in all groups 
studied. 


Teacher Training Blamed 
For Poor Readers 


Inadequate preparation of elementary 
school teachers is to blame for low 
standards of reading ability among 
students, a group of Harvard reading 
specialists reports. They also charge 
that reading instruction practices in 
schools are not in line with dependable 
research. 


These results and others stem from 
a recent study made under the auspices 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press and entitled The Torch 
Lighters: Tomorrow's Teachers of 
Reading, the report indicates that more 
than forty per cent of the faculty mem- 
bers interviewed believed that students 
preparing for elementary school teach- 
ing rank in ability below students in 
other academic fields. 


In blaming the classroom teacher for 
children’s reading failures, teacher- 
education specialists pointed to the 
teachers’ limited and superficial train- 
ing for reading instruction while at 
college, their lack of attention to cur- 
rent theory, their inability to choose ap- 
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propriate materials for varying indi- 
vidual abilities, and their lack of 
mastery of the reading skill itself. 
The teacher training institutions them- 
selves were criticized for providing too 
little specific course work on reading 
instruction and for conducting inade- 
quate practice teaching programs. 
These should be considered the heart 
of the teacher education. 


The Harvard group makes twenty- 
two recommendations for improvements 
to the colleges and universities. They 
include proposals for tighter admis- 
sions policies for education courses, a 
revision of curriculum requirements, 
familiarity with a variety of teaching 
methods, recruitment and training of 
“master” teachers to supervise the stu- 
dent teachers’ apprenticeship, and spe- 
cial courses for principals and super- 
visors. Francis Keppel, dean of the 
graduate school, holds that “the nation 
cannot afford to neglect” these recom- 
mendations. 


Scholarships for 
Science Talent 


High school seniors of 4962 are 
eligible to compete for $34,250 in 
Westinghouse scholarships and awards 
in the 2lst Annual Science Talent 
Search held by Science Clubs of 
America. 


It is suggested that seniors start im- 
mediately on a science project which 
will be the subject of a one thousand- 
word report. In December, applicants 
will take an examination which tests 
ability rather than information. Forty 
boys and girls will win all-expense trips 
to Washington for the Science Talent 
Institute, where they will be considered 
for the awards. 


Materials and information are avail- 
able from SCA at 1719 N. Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Current 
Periodicals 


“Johnny Reads Better Today.” By Arthur 
|. Gates. NEA Journal, September, 1961. 


Today’s pupils, after about five years 
of attendance in the elementary school, 
achieve a level of reading ability which 
exceeds the attainment of comparable 
pupils twenty years ago by at least a 
half year. The gain in reading abilities 
during the past thirty years has been 
continuous, but recent data suggest 
that such conditions as larger classes 
and the competition of television may 
have slowed down the rate of im- 
provement. 


The comparison is based en equiva- 
lent scores derived from both the oid 
and new Gates Reading Tests given to 
about 1630 pupils between 1937 and 
1960. An analysis of the 1937 and 1957 
pupil test scores revealed several sig- 
nificant differences. Although the older 
types of formal “phonics” were more 
common in the earlier period, Gates 
did not find the 1947 pupils superior 
in word recognition in comparison with 
comprehension skills. The results also 
suggested that although today’s pupils 
read faster than those in 1947, they ex- 
celled more markedly in the power, 
range, and depth of their comprehen- 
sion. It was Gates’ impression, too, that 
the test papers contained fewer in- 
stances of the 1957 pupil’s pushing his 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


speed beyond his capacity to compre- 
hend accurately. “Understanding rather 
than mere high speed” appeared to be 
today’s reader’s main objective. 


“From Skinner to Crowder to Chance: 
A Primer on Teaching Machines.” By 
William E. Hoth. The English Journal, 
September, 1961. 


This is an informative article for 
teachers who have not had an op- 
portunity to see teaching machines in 
operation. The writer points out that 
what distinguishes the teaching ma- 
chine from audio-visual devices of the 
past is its presentation of information 
to the learner in predetermined incre- 
ments. The operations of the Skinner 
and Crowder teaching machines, based 
on contrasting rationales, are described. 
Both types of teaching machines enable 
the learners to move along at individual 
rates. Among other favorable features, 
it is claimed that teaching machines 
will relieve teachers from routine ques- 
tion-and-answer sessions and from cer- 
tain kinds of lecturing. Properly used, 
machines will release good teachers ‘to 
impart spiritual and moral values” 
through better teaching and guidance. 


Machine teaching has its shortcom- 
ings, too. Critics maintain that the use 
of machines will result in a lock-step 
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curriculum and an emphasis on master- 
ing facts and concepts without insight. 
Some critics also fear that teachers who 
rely extensively on workbooks will 
misuse the novel machine techniques. 
All in all, the teaching machines are 
said to present an exciting challenge. 


“Satisfactions of Beginning Teachers.” 
By Thomas M. Butler. The Clearing House, 
September, 1961. 


A University of Illinois College of 
Education survey of beginning teachers 
in Illinois revealed that there was a 
direct relationship between job satis- 
faction and the retention of 
teachers. 


new 


Whether or not beginning teachers 
experienced job satisfaction depended 
on the extent of their acceptance of 
the school administrators, their feelings 
of freedom in the classroom, and the 
degree of their involvement in school 
policy making. The descriptive data 
included a number of comparisons be- 
tween the most satisfied and the least 
satisfied beginning teachers. No signifi- 
cant differences were found in the 
salaries received by the two groups. 
Other factors such as size of the school 
or community, kind of community, 
urban, suburban, or rural, or grade 
level or subject field had no discernible 
bearing upon job satisfaction. On the 
basis of the findings, the writer was 
convinced that unless new teachers 
were accepted by school administrators 
as “professional people worthy of con- 
tributing to the welfare of the school,” 
they would seek acceptance in another 
school or leave the teaching profession. 


“Instruction in Literature in Elementary 
School.” By Paul C. Burns. The Reading 
Teacher, September, 1961. 


Elementary teachers will find in this 
article helpful suggestions for teaching 
literature in the grades. Ways of pre- 
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senting reading material, means of 
arousing and maintaining interest in 
the program, and the selection of 
materials are outlined in the article. 
Suggested methods of presenting litera- 
ture include: 


Oral reading to the pupils by the teacher. 


Oral reading to the class by individual 
children. 


Free silent reading. 
Class reading of a single selection. 
Choral speaking and reading. 


Many activities are available for de- 
veloping pupil interest in literature. 
Various classroom displays designed to 
create interest in books and magazines 
are described. Activities growing out of 
the day-by-day work of the class in- 
clude written reports, oral reviews, and 
dramatization of literature. Additional 
motivational activities such as library 
programs, scheduled recreational read- 
ing, and experiences involving the use 
of audio-visual materials can be used 
to meet a wide range of background 
and interests of pupils. 


In carrying out a successful instruc- 
tional program in literature, the single 
best foundation, the writer concludes, 
is the teacher’s interest and enthusiasm 
for reading. “You cannot be a better 
teacher of reading than you are a 
reader.” 


“Using Biography in the Elementary 
School.” By Ralph Adams Brown. Social 
Education, October, 1961. 


In this article, the well-known psy- 
chological principle in the organization 
of learning process which advises pro- 
ceeding from the more simple to the 
more difficult is the basis for a step-by- 
step procedure proposed for the more 
effective use of biographical materials 
in the social studies classes of the ele- 
mentary school. The writer believes 
that using biography in the elementary 
school must take into consideration the 
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progression of pupil skill and under- 
standing. The type of assignment must 
be appropriate to the grade level. The 
following ten steps, from simple to dif- 
ficult, are proposed: 
. “Story hour” 
. Reading stories aloud as the basis for 
brief reports or “tell-backs” 
. Reading stories as the basis for oral 
reports 
. Use of reference works as the basis 
for oral and written reports 
. Assigning a single incident from a 
single book 
. Assigning a single incident from sev- 
eral books 
. Book report on a biography (book or 
a biographical film) 
. Report (oral or wriiten) using two 
or more biographies 
9. Analysis of personality—the “why” or 
the “how” 
10. Biographical research 


Emphasis upon progression rather 
than originality in assignments is 
stressed in the ten steps. The sequence 
of steps provides the average pupil 
with necessary experience to undertake 
the most difficult assignment by the 
time he reaches the sixth grade. 


“Keep Your Staff Out of Court.” By 
Armand Galfo. Overview, April, 1961. 


Each day school personnel risk legal 
entanglement in performing their as- 
signed tasks. Since most teachers have 
no training in school law, the sugges- 
tion is made that school administrators 
fill this gap by providing in-service 
legal education. A school program can 
be planned along several lines. One 
approach is to provide time during 
faculty meetings for discussing legal 
bases of teacher responsibility. Later 
in the semester, the school attorney or 
a professor of school law may be in- 
vited to speak to the staff on common 
legal problems. 


Another plan is for the administrator 
to help his teachers select legal ma- 
terials for their professional library 
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and, in this way, keep them abreast 
of changes in laws and court decisions. 
Teachers should also be instructed on 
school safety problems and their legal 
implications. On a larger scale, it is 
recommended that teachers through 
their professional organizations press 
for more equitable legislation. By rais- 
ing the “legal IO” of the staff, the risk 
of appearing in a court of law is 
minimized. 


“A Candid Opinion on Lay Readers.” 
By Virginia M. Burke, The English Journal, 
April, 1961. 

A growing number of articles report 
the success of the lay reader program. 
The study reported in this article was 
carried on in Racine and Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. Here, too, the program was 
found to be valuable. In setting up the 
programs, experiments indicate the 
importance of careful screening and 
selection of lay readers. As might be 
expected, it has been found that the 
key to success of a _ reader-teacher 
team has been the relationship between 
the two. Several basic duties have been 
designated for readers. The most im- 
portant one has been theme evaluation. 


The author recommends that lay 
readers hold conferences with students 
and have an opportunity to see revi- 
sions and corrections made on the 
papers they have evaluated. Conclu- 
sions strongly support lay reader pro- 
grams for improving writing, especially 
of college-bound students. However, 
lay readers are not considered a solu- 
tion for “crushing teacher loads.” 


“No Help Needed From Mediation 
Agency.” Opinion Poll. The Nation’s 
Schools, September, 1961. 


In response to a three-part opinion 
poll, most school administrators (79 
per cent) saw no need for a third party 
to mediate differences between organ- 
ized teacher groups and school boards 
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with regard to salary schedules or 
working conditions ; 49 per cent agreed 
to the use of mediation on an optional 
basis. Least acceptable to the adminis- 
trators mediation board or 
agency to be established by law. Only 
21 per cent approved such a_ board 
which would be given the same power 
as now exercised by labor mediation 
boards. 


was a 


In general the negative reaction to 
the variation in proposed roles of the 
mediation agency reflected a reluctance 
to share any vested authority in deter- 
mining teacher salaries or working con- 
ditions. Other administrators believed 
that teacher problems could be resolved 
by making teacher organizations more 
professional or by exercising more care 
to elect conscientious and capable people 
on school boards. The opinion poll 
was based on a 4 per cent proportional 
sampling of 16,000 school adminis- 
trators. The survey brought a 27 per 
cent response. 


“Organizational Influences on Teacher 
Behavior.” By Donald J. McCarty. The 
American School Board Journal, July, 
1961. 


The modern school administrator is 
said to be the “unfortunate descendant 
of the teaching principal, an office his- 
torically restricted to second-rate cleri- 
cal duties.” The resulting administra- 
tive role is given as the explanation for 
the lack of “fundamental coordination, 
integration, and operational strategy” 
in education. One consequence has been 
the administrative rejection of class- 
room supervision, producing highly in- 
dividualistic behavior on the part of the 
staff members. Very often the realiza- 
tion of the school’s real objectives is 
subordinated to the operation of a fi- 
nancially well-managed school system. 
Unless the administrative organization 
provides an opportunity for the satis- 
faction of growth needs, the teacher 
may “ossify on the job or seek grati- 
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fication outside school hours in such 
activities as building boats, raising 
flowers, and the like.” 

For this reason the school board is 
called upon to insure organizational in- 
fluences which will sustain the creative 
teacher and encourage teacher partici- 
pation in leadership acts. It is assumed, 
of course, that the board will perform 
its paramount function: to formulate 
clear educational objectives for the 
school system. 


“Team Teaching: Form Without Sub- 
stance?” By Anne Hoppock. NEA Journal, 
April, 1961. 


A director of elementary education 
raises searching questions concerning 
the publicized merits of one of the pet 
innovations in education, team teach- 
ing. For one thing, despite the re- 
sources of time, money, and intelli- 
gence used in the team teaching 
projects, creative ideas about effective 
ways of motivating and guiding learn- 
ing have failed to emerge. The kind of 
“tell and test” teaching based on the 
imparting information concept has, ac- 
cording to the writer, already demon- 
strated its ineffectiveness and main- 
tained the status quo in teaching. As 
yet no superior learning outcomes have 
resulted from the extensive utilization 
of human resources in the project. Nor 
has there been any evidence to show 
that the unmet needs of individuals 
have been better met. 


The creation of a new form or new 
pattern of organization as found in the 
teaching team project is hardly justi- 
fied unless it will serve a new or better 
function in education. Such preoccupa- 
tion with organization which results in 
moving pupils and teachers and sub- 
jects about, it is claimed, only diverts 
us from the main task of improving 
teaching. It is essential today that 


research be devoted more to substance 
and less to form. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


The Chick Embryo from Primitive Streak 
to Hatching. 1 reel. 16mm _ sound. 13 
minutes. Black and white, $75; color, $150. 
Educational Collaborator: K. T. Rogers. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1144 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

This film is from Unit III, Animal Life, 
of the biology series. Unfortunately the 
producer plans to distribute these films by 
contract, in groups, rather than as individual 
films. Such a sales method will not be 
acceptable to an independent department of 
competent biologists who prefer to select 
their teaching films item by item, rather 
than by package. 

The photography is excellent, but of 
course, little or no internal structure can be 
observed past the fourth day. The sequence 
showing initiation of heart contractions near 
the thirty-three hour stage is clear as is the 
1eart in the forty-eight-hour chick and the 
vitelline circulation. General coverage of the 
allantois is also good and the contractions 
of the amnion are well done. 

Much of the coverage is of external 
features commonly neglected in conventional 
embryology courses but of little significance 
in the development of organ systems. The 
film would be best shown at the high school 
level for introducing students to embryonic 
growth. James M. Sanders 


The Earth: Resources In Its Crust. 1 
reel. 16mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and 
white, $60; color, $110. Educational Col- 
laborator: Clark I. Cross. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill. 


This film emphasizes the metallic minerals, 
non-metallic minerals, and mineral fuels that 
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are found in the earth’s crust. Methods of 
extraction, processing, and utilization are 
shown. I would not recommend using the 
black and white version of this film. When 
examples of such things as iron, sulphur 
and even salt are shown in black and white, 
they all look pretty much alike. The pile 
of sulphur looks more like Fort Knox than 
it does sulphur. The film must be preceded 
by a careful explanation of igneous, sedi- 
mentary, and metamorphic rocks and an 
explanation on how the crust of the earth 
was formed. All in all, the film is well- 
illustrated and clearly gets across its points. 
For intermediate and junior high grades. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


The Byzantine Empire. 
sound. 1314 minutes. 


1% reels. 16mm 
Black and white, $75; 
color, $137.50. Educational Collaborator : 
Crane Brinton. Coronet Instructional Films. 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


This film has been photographed against 
a background of relics and ruins of the 
Byzantine past found in Turkey, Greece, 
and Italy. It properly stresses the mosaics 
for which the Byzantines were so famous. 
The most striking of these were taken at 
the church of San Vitale at Ravenna and 
richly illustrate the art of putting tesserae 
together to form the glowing pictures of 
Byzantine art. 


The balance between history and art in 
the film is neatly fixed. Both are sufficiently 
emphasized without seemingly encroaching 
upon one another. The historical aspect of 
the film is covered by a number of maps 
showing the territorial extent of the By- 
zantine empire from the time of its establish- 
ment in 330 A.D. to its demise in 1453. 
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It is only proper that an epoch so re- 
motely distant in time and place from the 
interests of an American high school student 
be stressed in terms of the contributions 
which it made to civilization. The film does 
this quite well. In what seems to be a 
third of its total footage, it presents the 
meaning of the Byzantine Empire in terms 
of its gifts of carving, painting, architecture, 
textiles, and goldsmithing to Western culture. 

The photography is excellent as is the 
choice of places, people and buildings photo- 
graphed. The picture is best suited for 
senior high school use. In the narrative, one 
might raise objection to the remark that the 
Bulgarians were Slavic invaders of the 
Byzantine Empire. In fact they were 
Slavicized Huns. Joseph Chada 


Expressionism. 
minutes. Color, 
6509 DeLongpre 
Calif. 


1 reel. 16mm sound. 6 
$70. Bailey Films, Inc., 
Avenue, Hollywood 28, 


This film is the fourth in the series called 
Understanding Modern Art. The first three 
were on “Impressionism,” “Cubism,” and 
“Non-objective Art.” Following along the 
same lines, this film describes, with simple 
explanations and excellent visual examples, 
the basic characteristics of the Expres- 


sionistic style of painting. It is direct, con- 
cise, and informative, pointing up the unique 


characteristics of the style. 


Many paintings from museum collections 
are used, including those of Braque, Van 
Gogh, Matisse, and other excellent choices. 


The film points out the highly personal 
statements that these artists made and their 
use of powerful patterns, color, movement, 
and distortion for emphasis. It clearly 
establishes what the style is and how it 
differs from other types of painting. 


Recommended for upper grades, high 
school, and teachers who do not have a 
professional art background but desire a 
simple, basic explanation of the beginnings 
of the Expressionistic movement in 20th 
Century painting. Jane Neale 

The Earth: Its Oceans. 
sound. 13%4 minutes. Black and white, $75; 
color, $137.50. Educational Collaborator : 
Richard H. Fleming. Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, 
Ill. 


1% reels. 16mm 


Since over seventy per cent of the earth’s 
surface is water, it is appropriate that this 
film should devote itself to this relatively 
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little known portion of our earth. The 
science of oceanography is quite new and 
much is not known, but this film portrays 
in beautiful color much that is already known 
and tells simply and clearly the techniques 
used to unravel secrets of the sea. The 
relationships between currents and climates, 
waves and weather, the tides, the study of 
contours and cores of the ocean bottoms, 
and, of course, the exploration of the great 
variety of living things in the ocean make 
this an exciting film. Emphasis is placed 
upon how man’s further knowledge of the 
sea will probebly enable him to utilize more 
minerals and food in the future and will 
also permit him to forecast weather better. 
Any junior or senior high student will enjoy 
this film and its leading actor, the sea, one 
of nature’s greatest storehouses of resources. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


Australia (2nd Edition). 1 reel. 16mm 
sound. 22 minutes. Black and white, $120; 
color, $240. Educational Collaborator: 
Charles M. Davis. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1144 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, II. 


This film attempts te trace the impact ef 
modern commercialism upon a_ delicately 
balanced and long established relationship 
between Australia’s flora and fauna and 
other natural resources. The topics it covers 
are many and varied. Among them are the 
natural environment; the physical charac- 
teristics of the aborigine and the ways in 
which he has adjusted his mode of life to 
his environment; the migration, invasion 
and conquest by a non-indigenous popula- 
tion; the development of commercial agricul- 
ture and the subsequent rise of a distinctive 
way of life; the towns and cities with 
illustrations of industry, recreation, and the 
arts. 


For the geographer and for geographic 
reference this film offers an interesting 
approach to the occupance of the oldest of 
continents. However, more emphasis could 
have been placed on the vagaries of weather, 
the large arid regions, and the resulting 
adjustments by man to these conditions. 
Dominance of the relatively small humid 
eastern section in this film presentation no 
doubt reflects the government’s determined 
effort to attract settlers. Another evident 
drawback is the lack of maps which, if 
included, would have made the film much 
more lucid. This film is suited for junior 
and senior high school students. 


Alan Weintraub 
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Filmstrips 


Cuba: Caribbean Powder Keg. 58 frames. 
Black and white, $2.50. Produced by New 
york Times, Times Square, New York. 


This current events filmstrip on the 
revolutionary events in Cuba is an ex- 
ceptionally objective and informative survey 
of the Castro revolution, with both the pro’s 
and con’s considered. Moreover, a brief but 
adequate survey of Cuban events since the 
Spanish-American war of 1898 prepares the 
students for an understanding of the basic 
reasons for economic distress and _ social 
unrest among the common peasants who 
were exploited by an economic system con- 
trolled by wealthy Cuban and American 
interests. The filmstrip holds no brief for 
a series of Cuban dictatorships sinee 1920 
or for American influence over Cuba since 
1898. Even Castro’s regime is given due 
credit for various agrarian reforms and 
public building projects which have brought 
to the Cuban people for the first time a 
number of new schools and hospitals. 


The story of Castro’s ties with Communist 
Russia and China, his denial of basic civil 
liberties to Cubans, and Castro’s threat to 
the peace and freedom of Latin-America 
and the United States are all discussed. 


The filmstrip is intended for junior and 
senior high school students, but college 
classes would find this particular one useful 
also. The accompanying discussion manual 


gives a number of useful study questions 
and problems plus an adequate bibliography 
of recent books and articles on Cuba. This 
filmstrip deserves to be studied as a lesson 
in the objective analysis of a “hot” current 
events issue. Charles R. Monroe 


Spotlight on Labor. 51 frames. Black 
and white, $2.50. The New York Times Co., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Various aspects of our national economy 
and its relation to world conditions are 
portrayed in highlights which fecus en 
various problems which labor faces in this 
period of automation and unempleymeat. 
The paradox of this situation is illustrated 
by the fact that more Americans are work- 
ing than at any previous date in our history. 


The brief historical sketch of the labor 
movement must be supplemented by a more 
detailed study if there is to be an intelligent 
approach to the study and solution of our 
current problems. Throughout this teach- 
ing aid the viewer is impressed with the 
significance of government’s role in labor 
and the necessity for progress and change 
if the United States is to solve the problems 
of labor and management in a democratic 
manner. A glossary of labor and manage- 
ment terms found in the accompanying 
manual will prove helpful to the teacher. 
Recommended for high school classes in 
social studies. Henrietta H. Ferntiz 


Recordings 


The Missouri Compromise; The North- 
west Ordinance. Documents of America 
Records. One 12-inch, long-play record, 
334% rpm. Playing time 15 minutes. $5.95. 
Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


The Missouri Compromise tells the story 
of Missouri’s admission into the Union as 
a slave state. It traces the question of 
freedom or slavery in the Missouri territory 
as it affected the small free farmer and the 
planter slave owner. The songs of the time, 
which intersperse the competently told 
narrative, reflect the feelings of both sides 
to the question. The essential details of the 
struggle between freedom and slavery from 
the February, 1819, Talmadge amendment 
to Senator Thomas’ final compromise motion 
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of 36 degrees 30 minutes are quite com- 
petently related. 


The Northwest Ordinance follows the 
American westward movement immediately 
after the Revolution. It extols the courage, 
independence, and humor of the frontiersman 
through song and narrative. The pupils 
should get quite an adequate view of how 
the West came to be governed and what 
provisions early American statesmen made 
for its sale of land and for its eventual 
admission to statehood. The Land Act of 
1785 and The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 


are well treated. 


Both of the recordings are suitable for 
grades seven, eight, and nine. Technically 
they rank high and historically they are 
entirely accurate. Joseph Chada 





Important New Books 


@ Edited by Helene Grossenbacher 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Audio-Visual Education. By A. J. Foy 
Cross and Irene F. Cypher. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 432 Park Avenue South, New 
York 16, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 415. $7.25. 


This is the newest book in the audio- 
visual field for teachers and administrators. 
Jt is profusely illustrated with excellent 
photographs which contribute much to the 
understanding of the text. However, the book 
does not differ in any appreciable degree from 
the existing books on the market and presents 
nothing that is new (except for a chapter 
on teaching-learning machines) either in con- 
cept or in the presentation of audio-visual 
materials. Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching has a better treatment of theory, 
and A-V Instruction by Brown, Lewis, and 
Harcleroad contains a better presentation for 
the use of these devices. 


Samuel L. Dolnick 


Dynamics of Child Development. By 
Horace B. English. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 461. $5.75. 


This can be a helpful book to the teacher 
or student preparing to teach. The emphasis 
is on behavior dynamics, such as the re- 
sponses of the child to authority and con- 
flict situations, the development of hostility 
and ambivalence. There is a good discussion 
of the function and limitations of punishment. 
Emotions are seen as developing from un- 
differentiated behavior. The stress through- 
out is on the interaction of nature and 
nurture, that is, of heredity and environment 
in the development of motives, emotional 
responses, and what is generally called intel- 
ligent behavior. Intelligence is defined as 
the degree to which an individual can per- 
form various activities which are considered 
usual and proper for his age. The influence 
of cultural and class differences on behavior 
is considered. Concetta Romanow 
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Teaching America’s Children. By William 
B. Ragan. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y., 1961. 
Pp. 344. $4.50. 


Most important of the avowed aims of this 
book is that of helping prospective teachers 
develop a rationale for making decisions in 
problems they will meet. This the author 
accomplishes with varying degrees of success 
in a panoramic overview of career prospects, 
the historical setting of the elementary 
school, and the pupil-teacher-curriculum as- 
pects of today’s schools. With such a canvas 
it is gratifying to note the quality of coverage 
achieved. The commentary is genial and low- 
pressure, and even though it occasionally 
lapses into minituae, there are few areas 
which it overlooks. Distributed throughout 
are attractive photos, which could make 
stimulating conversation pieces for class 
discussion. Benedict Amar 


Reading Instruction in the 
School. By Henry A. Bamman, Ursula 
Hogan, and Charles Greene. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 266. $4.25. 


“To the English teacher has fallen the 
task of teaching whatever reading is taught 
in most of our secondary schools.” It is this 
group which will most profit from the book ; 
however, there are chapters dealing with 
the content areas of social studies, science, 
mathematics, and industrial arts. Teachers 
in these areas will find profitable matter 
regarding the specialized reading techniques 
required by their disciplines. Most helpful 
is the chapter on basic reading skills which 
outlines the fundamentals of developmental 
reading. Recommended for professional li- 
braries in junior and senior high school. 


Secondary 


June Verbillion 
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For the Kindergarten 


Listen, Listen! By Crosby Newell Bonsall. 
Photographs by Ylla. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1961. 
Pp. 30. $2.57. 


Here is another delightful book of kitten 
and puppy photographs done by an inter- 
nationally renowned artist. Very young 
children will listen to the story and feel the 
kitten’s soft fur; the older ones will read for 
themselves the four little stories told by 
Mew and wish they had that very kitten. 
All will enjoy this book. Ruth Dennis 


But Charlie Wasr’t Listening. By Tatiana 
Balkoff Drowne. Illustrated by Helen Mere- 
dith. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 30. $3.25. 


Puddi, the Pekingese, tells his son Charlie 
of the history and heritage of their family 
and of their badge of courage. Charlie isn’t 
very much interested and doesn’t listen. 
However when he encounters a bee, he dem- 
onstrates his secret: he had been listening, 
and he did have courage. This is a charm- 
ingly told story with delightful illustrations. 


Barbara N. Stein 


Creepy Caterpillar. By Garry and Vesta 
Smith. Illustrated by Fred Crump, Jr., 
Steck Co., P.O. Box 16, Austin, Tex., 1961. 
Pp. 40. $1.75. 


This new author-artist team presents the 
life cycle sto%y of a caterpillar that considers 
itself lonely.| The snails, worms, and grass- 
hoppers are itoo busy to play with it, so it 
wraps itself ‘\nto a cocoon and goes to sleep 
for the wintgr. In spring, as a most beautiful 
pink Bove it visits with all of the 
flowers, an activity which it thoroughly 
enjoys. The illustrations take on colors of 
the season, such as hazy-brown for fall; ice- 
blue for winter; lavender and green for 
spring. The text is written in short rhyth- 
mical prose and lively jingle verse. Highly 
recommended for first grade. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 


A Pair of Red Clogs. By Masako Matsuno. 
Illustrated by Kazue Mizamura. The World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1960. Unp. $3.00. 

This enchanting story introduces the young 
reader of six to ten to a delightful little 
Japanese girl, Mako. Relating her adven- 
tures with her new pair of bright red 
lacquered clogs is an interesting way to 
present the customs and beauty of other 
lands to our children. The children will 
love Mako and her mother, and they will 
be amused by her troubles when she de- 
stroys her new clogs. The illustrations are 
beautifully produced in color and give great 
charm to the story itself. 


Aileen Carroll 
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and Primary Grades 


My Easy-to-Read True Book of Money. 
By Benjamin Elkin. Illustrated by Mary 
Gehr. Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y., 1960. Unp. $1.00. 


This easy-to-read book is filled with in- 
teresting material. The origin of money is 
discussed; coins and bills now in use are 
described; the services of banks are ex- 
plained; children are encouraged to use 
money wisely. It should be on the library 
tables of all primary rooms. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 

A Boy Is a Boy. By Ogden Nash. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Shilstone. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1960. Unp. $2.95. 

Through the narrative of a boy searching 
for his master, the author describes a typical 
boy as only Ogden Nash can. The book is 
clever, sprightly, and pictures verbally “the 
fun of being a boy.” The illustrations are 
comic and spirited and add immeasurably 
to the story. Adults will probably enjoy this 
book even more than boys will. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


What is for My Birthday? By Isabel 
and Frederick Eberstadt. Illustrations by 
Leonard Weisgard. Little, Brown and Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1961. 
Pp. 31. $2.75. 


It was no fun for Nell to spend her birth- 
day in bed with a cold, until the mailman, 
policeman, teacher, chum, and grandmother 
all came with unusual gifts. To complete 
the happy day, father brought home a lively, 
furry puppy. The illustrations add color and 
life to the story. Edna R. Olson 


The Learning Book. By Susan Dorritt. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Donald. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1960. Unp. $2.75. 


How do you learn? This book attempts 
to answer that question by describing the 
activities of David, a young boy who learned 
many things in many ways. His learning 
processes are described simply and clearly: 
he learned from observation, from books, and 
from teachers. The colorfiii crayon draw- 
ings will attract children’s interest. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


Hound Dog’s Bone. Written and _ illu- 
strated by Catherine Barr. Henry Z. Walck, 
101 Fifth Ave, New York 3, N. Y., 1961. 
Pp. 32. $2.25 

When Hound Dog’s dinner is stolen, he 
sets out to catch the thieves. The exciting 
tale of the chase through the woods is told 
in simple language with large, bold, manu- 
script type. The two-color illustrations, 
however, are rather amateurish and unin- 
teresting. Barbara McIntyre 
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For the Middle Grades 


Grasses. By Irmengarde Eberle. Illus- 
trated by Ezra Jack Keats. Henry Z. Walck, 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 56. $2.75. 

Tall grasses, small grasses, grasses for 
feed and food—the story of these and many 
grasses of the world is told in an interesting 
and simple manner that takes the reader 
from the frigid north past the equator and 
up to the high Andes. Numerous sketches 
accompany the brief but informative text 
which describes many varieties of grass and 
their varied uses. Some aspects of farm and 
ranch life in this country are depicted as well 
as customs in distant rural lands. While not 
intended for recreational reading, this is an 
excellent supplement for a middle grade 
science-conservation or social studies unit. 


Vinita Beuschlein 


Li-Ho of the Boat People. By Muse A. 
Norcross. Illustrated by Irv Doktor. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 90. $2.95. 


A delightful story of a year in the life 
of Li-Ho, who lives with his family on a 
colorful sampan on the Wang Pu River in 
China. His exciting visit to the Thunder 
Peak Pagoda and his rescue of little Bei 
Hwa during the Dragon Boat Festival are 
only two of his adventures which middle 
grade readers will enjoy. Through his ex- 
periences they will be able to understand 
and appreciate his people and their customs. 
The many black and white line drawings 
graphically illustrate this charming tale of 
the Orient. Rosemary. Coe 


The Second Treasure Chest of Tales. 
Edited by the publisher. McDowell, 
Obolensky, 219 E. 61st St., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 573. $4.95. 

A collection of sixteen old tales reflecting 
British tastes in literature and verse, in- 
cluding selections from Lear, Younge, Verne, 
Stevenson, Perrault, and others. All the 
stories have complete texts; many are the 
original translations, and in some instances 
the original illustrations have been re- 
produced: Margaret Sandine 


Hurricane Mystery. By Mary D. Roberts. 
Illustrated by Jean M. Porter. Ives Wash- 
burn, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.,, 
1960. Pp. 114. $2.75. 


This story with a West Indies setting has 
all the necessary ingredients to satisfy the 
reader with an appetite for mystery. Secret 
codes, lost treasure, a cemetery at midnight, 
and a hurricane provide the necessary plot 
and excitement to keep the reader enthralled. 
The twelve-year-old will live the adventures 
of Buff Stevens with enthusiasm and will 
regret the fact that the story has to end. 

Dorothy M. Smith 
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Indoor Games and Activities. Written and 
illustrated by Sylvia Cassell. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 115. $2.75. 


Here is a book full of fresh and stimulating 
ideas for indoor play. There are suggestions 
for finger painting, clay modeling, indoor 
sports, puzzles, and simple recipes for such 
delectable refreshments as turtle burgers and 
clown cones. The junior scientist can make 
a wheel roll uphill or perform other experi- 
ments that will teach as well as amuse. A 
one-legged snack table is just one of many 
projects for the home craftsman; and for 
special fun, ideas are given for a neighbor- 
hood newspaper, a pirate party, and other 
activities that can be enjoyed by one or 
many. The clear and simply written text 
and the crisp line drawings combine to 
make this a book to delight any child as 
well as his parents, den mother, or scout 
leader. Donald Racky 


There’s Something About a River. By 
Esther Chapman Robb. Illustrated by 
Everette Raymond Kinstler. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 182. $3.00. 


Davey Lee’s summer is packed with fun 
and unexpected adventure, all because of his 
father’s accident and mother’s prolonged trip 
away from home, Davey’s responsibilities 
take all of his time. As the story progresses, 
he befriends Rodger by rescuing him. Their 
cooperation both in work and play leads 
from one interesting incident to another. The 
story is paced slowly. Marie Z. Cole 


Lester and His Hound Pup. By May 
Justus. Illustrated by Joan Balfour Payne. 
Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 48. $2.95. 


High up in the mountains, Lester and his 


father lived alone and raised fox hounds 
for sale or trade. The pictures of the bare- 
foot boy and the hound dogs are delightful ; 
the story will appeal to all children who 
love animals. The author has lived in the 
Tennessee mountain country and taught 
school there for many years; she writes of 
the people with great understanding. 
Elizabeth G. Masterton 


Simple Spigott. By Mary Frances Shura. 
Illustrated by Jacqueline Tomes. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 487 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 90. $2.50. 

Simple Spigott is an unusual little spook, 
no taller than the short candle from which 
he was made. He was just the right size 
for many mysterious adventures with three 
American children. The illustrations add to 
the fun. Primary children will love hearing 
the story read aloud; middle grade boys and 
girls will enjoy reading it themselves. 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 
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For the Upper Grades 


Claudia’s Five-Dollar Horse. By Natlee 
Kenoyer. Illustrated by Everett Raymond 
Kinstler. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 124 E. 
30th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 194. 


$3.50. 


Although Claudia does things like buying 
the shabby horse with the precious five 
dollars grocery money, there is still enough 
money to save the ranch. Denny gets a job 
as a stable boy and trail guide while un- 
daunted he and Claudia provide board for the 
horses at the ranch. As Uncle Tom muses 
to seventh grade readers, “When you gain, 
you have to give away something. . . . But 
every time you sacrifice you gain a little 
more”—a theme well brought home by all 
the action of this interesting light novel. 

Margaret T. Racky 


Strange Traffic. By Bertram Edwards. 
Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. David 
McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 151. $2.75. 

A mystery-type novel combined with the 
current scientific interest in space travel 
serves to make this an exciting, fast moving, 
and suspenseful narrative. The setting is an 
English countryside with its typical village, 
homes, and estates. Ray and Mike, the two 
young friends, help maintain the reader’s 
interest by their love and zeal for adventure 
and inquiry. Good library corner material 
for seventh-and eight-grade classes. 

Joseph Silverstein 


The Sea Broke Through. By Ardo Flakke- 
berg. Illustrated by Peter Spier. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 27, 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 179. $2.75. 

When the floods came to Holland in 1953, 
four boys from different parts of the land 
joined the thousands who gave help to the 
stricken areas. The many adventures they 
encountered in their fight against the sea 
furnish the reader with real insight into 
the forces that have made the Dutch the 
courageous, staunch-hearted people they are. 
Especially recommended for better readers 
in grades seven and eight. 

Ruth Smith 


The First Book of Sound. By David C. 
Knight. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 93. $1.95. 

There is much to be said for books written 
at the upper elementary school level that 


deal with a single topic in physics in a 
fairly exhaustive fashion. This book dis- 
cusses waves, transmission, loudness, sound 
reproduction and supersonics. It lists a few 
simple experiments that can be done by 
children. It would be a valuable addition to 
a science library in spite of a few minor 
errors in fact and word usage. 
John J. Bowen 
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Best Friends in Summer. By Mary Bard. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 185. $3.50. 


Two twelve-year-old girls spend a delight- 
ful summer on a ranch learning the ways of 
the West while Suzie’s mother and CoCo’s 
father marry and leave for a honeymoon. 
The girls learn to adjust themselves to the 
idea of being sisters rather than just friends. 
Fun, humor, romance, and adventure keep 
the story moving. Mary Z. Cole 


Lia and the Red Carnations. By Elsa Stein- 
mann. Illustrated by Joannes Griiger. Pan- 
theon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 222. $3.00. 


When Lia and her family were flooded out of 
their pretentious fruit farm in the Po Valley 
and lost all of their possessions, they found 
shelter with a grandmother m her small 
home above the Italian Riviera. Their prob- 
lems, adjustments, and great family loyalty 
previde a sensitive and absorbing story fer 
upper grade and high school girls. Although 
the foreign locale as well as the business ef 
raising carnations is unfamiliar to the aver- 
age reader, the author, thoroughly familiar 
with her subject, makes this story as en- 
grossing as a best selling adult novel. All of 
the characters are well draw’, and the 
reader can easily associate himself with the 
day to day events as Papa Tartari, the ex- 
perienced farmer, strives to improve the lot 
of the carnation growers, Many clever black 
and white illustrations are effective in their 
simplicity. Rosemary Coe 


Storm over Warlock. By Andre Norton. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1960. Pp. 251. $3.00. 


Only young Shann and the aloof Officer 
Thorvald escape when beetlelike “Throgs” 
attack their survey camp on the planet War- 
lock. They eventually manage to defeat the 
“Throgs” with the help of the mysterious 
Warlockians, who govern by thought con- 
trol. Too involved for any but the most in- 
satiable teen-age science fiction fans. 

Eugene Westphal 


The Key to New York. By Alice Flem- 
ing. J. B. Lippincott Co. E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 128. $2.75. 


With excellent photographs to illustrate 
the text, this book serves as an introduction 
to one of the great cities of the world. The 
greatness of New York in size, wealth, 
beauty, tradition, and history is so much a 
part of the culture and heritage of the United 
States that this volume will be especially 
interesting for boys and girls studying the 
history of this metropolis or to any one 
desiring an introduction to the greatest of 
American cities. The large print makes read- 
ing easy. Sylvia Semeniuk 
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Horns of Plenty. By Jane and Paul 
Annixter. Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St. 
New York 11, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 203. $2.95. 


The Montana mountains and a herd of 
bighorn sheep provide the background for 
this fine outdoor story which presents the 
way of life in the wilderness from the point 
of view of the hunter and the hunted. The 
struggle for life, in which the animals match 
their instincts against the wits of man, pro- 
vides the action and suspense. Faced with 
the problem of survival for his family due 
to his father’s illness, a sixteen-year-old-boy 
learns to respect the laws of nature. There 
are many tense moments; descriptions of 
the wilderness and animal life are written 
with the sensitivity of long association and 
perception. This is similar to the Kjelgaard 
books. It has a special appeal for older boys 
but will be enjoyed by. both girls and boys. 
Recommended. Mary T. Prendergast 


Mark of a Champion. By Thurman 
Thomas Scott. Illustrated by Edward Shen- 
ton. Longmans, Green and Co., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 214. $3.50. 


Love of dogs, quickly changing adventur- 
ous events, realistic life problems, and a pic- 
turesque South Georgia setting all combine 
to make this book good reading. Larry 
Chance’s heroic struggle to again establish 
his late grandfather’s estate as a training 
ground for hunting dogs and his love for a 
small puppy eventually bring into harmonious 
relationship a group of individuals with diver- 
sified opinions, interests, and backgrounds. 
The fire incident, the criminal’s escape, the 
episode in the well and others serve to keep 
the reader engrossed. Valuable as recreational 
reading. Joseph Silverstein 


The First Five Fathoms. By Arthur C. 
Clarke. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 83. $2.75. 


The past few years have witnessed a grow- 
ing interest in skin diving, sometimes called 
the world’s newest science or underwater 
archaeology. Since the seas cover approxi- 
mately two-thirds of our planet and hold 
many secrets yet to be discovered by man, 
unde. water research may provide even more 
rewarding benefits than space-age discov- 
eries. This book is an attempt to stimulate 
young explorers into considering the ad- 
ventures of underwater exploration. The 
reader is introduced to various types of div- 
ing equipment, spearfishing, underwater eti- 
quette, and the effect of water pressure on 
man’s ability to breathe beneath the surface 
of water. Novice camera fans will find a 
wealth of information on photography under 
water. The nonglossy paper and large type 
make reading easy. The informative text 
with its excellent collection of photographs 
and sketches is a recommended addition to 
the school library, particularly for upper 
grade boys. John F. Etten 
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Heather and Broom. Retold by Sorche Nic 
Leodhas. [Illustrated by Consuelo Joerns. 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 128. 
$3.25. 

This is a delightful collection of Scottish 
folktales. These tales were first told and 
recorded by the Scottish storytellers, the 
seanachies. Sorche Leodhas has retained 
the original folk flavor of the stories with- 
out permitting archaic expressions to mar 
the reader’s enjoyment of the tales. The 
traditional traits of the canny Scot are 
exemplified in the collection. Middle grade 
pupils will be charmed by the “little people” 
of the highlands and their adventures in 
the lives of ordinary men. The collection 
is a rich source book for the storyteller. 

Dorothy M. Smith 


The Right Play for You. By Bernice 
Wells Carlson. Illustrated by Georgette Boris. 
Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., 1960. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


This book contains twenty original plays 
with suggestions for altering them. These 
alterations make the play just right for you, 
whatever your specific needs may be, whether 
it means shifting minor characters, pro- 
viding for larger numbers, or changing the 
dialogue. It also has general directions for 
producing plays as well as excellent sug- 
gestions for writing your own. Appropriate 
for school, camp, or groups of any kind. 

Joan Dalton McCartan 


Battle for the Rock. By Joseph Schull. 
Illustrated by Lewis Parker. St. Martin’s 
Press, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., 
1960. Pp. 158. $2.95. 


To vitalize a historic adventure, the 
author employs the thoughts of General 
Wolfe and General Montcalm prior to the 
decisive battle which was fought for the 
city of Quebec. The tenseness of the situa- 
tion is transmitted to the reader as the plans 
of the English and then those of the French 
are reported. An interesting and exciting 
book, skillfully written for the upper grade 
pupil who will gain a more _ thorough 
understanding of early American history 
through a contemporary study of Canadian 
history. The inside cover map is extremely 
useful to follow battle strategy. 

Lorraine M. LaVigne 


The First Book of Ghana. By Norman M. 
Lobsenz. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 59. $1.95. 


With so much controversial discussion 
about colonialism and about the ability of 
African countries to govern themselves inde- 
pendently, this book has appeared at an op- 
portune moment. The author shows Ghana 
to be a genuine example of democracy in 
action. All phases of life in this country 
have been interestingly discussed, including 
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the obstacles which are currently being 
faced, and those which may be anticipated 
for the future. Excellent photographs have 
been included, and a good index has been 
provided for quick reference. 

Marjorie McGurty 


Science and Music. By Melvin Berger 
and Frank Clark. Illustrated by Gustav 
Schrotter. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 176. 
$3.75. 

This book presents an excellent account 
of the world of musical sound as it relates 
to the various branches of science. The 
pupil who is interested in electronics as 
applied to recording will find lucid de- 
scriptions here. The do-it-yourself sections, 
with clear concise directions, will enable a 
child to perform a number of experiments 
with sound and to build simple instruments 
himself. Striking line drawings add much 
interest. Altogether, it is a fine addition to 
both the music and science library shelves 
for middle and upper grades. 

Rose Klowden 


Men of Sherwood. By Donald E. Cooke. 
Illustrated by Peter Burchard. Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 214. $3.95. 

This story of a teen-aged replacement for 
Robin Hood is saved from triteness only by 
the author’s ability to tell a familiar story 
in a fresh manner. By making his hero a 


relative of Robin, and by sprinkling his 


pages with sirrah’s and _ forsooth’s, he 
attempts to compensate for such tired de- 
vices as secret compartments and identical 
appearances. But he does manage to main- 
tain an air of excitement and adventure 
which will hold the interest of the sixth- 
through ninth-graders for whom the book 
seems appropriate. Perhaps the interest lies 
in his ability to tell a pre-Chaucerian story 
in modern vernacular with the use of the 
Elizabethan device of ending scenes, in this 
case chapters, with couplets. The book 
makes a remarkable study in language pat- 
terns, if not in originality. 
William B. DeYoung 


Escape from France. By Ronald Welch. 
Illustrated by William Stobbs. Criterion 
Books, 6 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., 
1961. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


France during the revolution was a nation 
filled with terror and intrigue. Against such 
a background, we are told how an aristo- 
cratic French family was helped by distant 
English cousins to escape from France and 
the guillotine. Although this plot gets off 
to a slow start and the characterizations 
are sketchy, something of the mood and the 
people of the time is captured. This should 
be a competent if not too absorbing supple- 
ment to upper grade historical fiction. 

Donald R. Martin 
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The Art of Origami. By Samuel Randlet. 
Illustrated by Jean Randlet. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Park Ave. New York 10, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 192. $5.95. 


This is an introduction to the art of 
Japanese paper folding where the rules of 
one sheet of paper, no cuts, nothing added, 
and nothing taken away are followed. Be- 
ginners and experienced folders will be 
delighted with the challenging forms which 
may be created from the well detailed plans 
and many photographs. Birds, frogs, wolves, 
insects, fruits, vegetables, boxes, and hats 
are among the articles which may be made 
by twelve-year-olds and adults. The home, 
classroom, or school library will do well 
to have a copy of this book on its shelf. 


Fred O. Anderson 


The Quest of Michael Faraday. By Tad 
Harvey. Illustrated by Lee J. Ames. 
Doubleday and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 56. $2.50. 


A stimulating story of a man who dared 
to reach out far ahead of his time and 
explore the nature of electro-magnetism. 
Nothing is so good as an experiment was 
the philosophy that Michael Faraday stressed 
throughout his brilliant career. This pres- 
entation of life and that of his contemporaries 
leaves the reader with the impression of 
having been there. Many illustrations in 
color. Excellent. Henry J. Jaris 


Secret of the Red Gourd. By Lois Snelling. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 245. $2.95. 


This suspenseful mystery story is set in 
the present, but the unravelling of its secret 
goes back into the distant past. Western 
Indian history plays a significant part in 
the plot. Joseph Silverstein 


Jerry's Charge Account. By Hazel Wilson. 
Illustrated by Charles Geer. Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 
1960. Pp. 145. $3.00. 


Here’s a book all the teen-agers will enjoy, 
for Jerry Martin becomes enmeshed in difh- 
culties similar to their own. As they read 
to see how he extricates himself, they’ll be 
chuckling—and growing up a bit—for Jerry 
encounters many unusual characters and situ- 
ations as he pays for his decision to try out 
a charge account without his father’s consent. 
Easy reading. Ruth Smith 


The First Book of the Ocean. By Sam 
and Beryl Epstein. Illustrated by Walter 
Buehr. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 72. $2.75. 


Here is a basic handbook that investigates 
continental shelves, tides, undersea valleys, 
and powerful currents. The illustrations add 
immeasurably to the many sea secrets. 

John F. Etten 
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For the High School 


The World Beneath the City. By Robert 
Daley. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 223. $3.95. 


The story of the development of the man- 
made world under the streets, buildings, and 
sidewalks of New York. It is a curious saga 
of inventors and charlatans, visionaries, and 
confidence men; of hundreds, even thousands, 
of miles of gas mains, sewers, TV cables, 
subway tracks, steam lines, electrical con- 
duits, and water mains. Although the volume 
is burdened at times by masses of statistical 
data, the humor and human interest stories 
make it worthwhile reading. Kecommended 
for general reading for high school students 
and adults. Vernon W. Brockmann 


Woman Doctor of the West. By Helen 
Markley Miller. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 185. $2.95. 

The daughter of a pioneer family which 
helped to blaze the famous Oregon Trail, 
Bethena Owens Adair not only braved the 
hardships and dangers of the wilderness, but 
also faced bitter prejudice and survived ridi- 
cule and scorn to become a doctor at a time 
when all professions were closed to women. 
Married at the age of fourteen to a shiftless, 
cruel man, she supported her young son and 
herself and finally despite taunting and plead- 
ing was graduated from a Philadelphia 
medical school. Later she added to her pro- 
fessional proficiency by a year’s study in 
Europe. Teen-age girls will admire the fear- 
less spirit which carried her through a career 
of devoted service to humanity and of honor 
to womanhood. Mary E. Courtenay 


People to Remember. Adapted by Ger- 
trude Moderow. Illustrated by Peter Gour- 
fain. Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie 
St., Chicago 11, Ill, 1960. Pp. 296. $2.40. 


A collection of sixteen short biographical 
sketches centering on the theme of courage. 
Anne Frank, Helen Keller, and Babe Za- 
harias are typical examples. Of interest to 
teachers are the questions designed to stim- 
ulate discussion. Of textbook format, the 
language and structure are simple, geared to 
elementary and high school remedial reading. 
Not library material. 


Eve K. Clarke 


Understanding Arithmetic. By Maytscherl 
W. Reckless. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 372. $3.76. 

An excellent introduction to some of the 
newer concepts in mathematics. Basic oper- 
ations are handled separately as contrasted 
to simultaneous development; each develops 
logically from the previous one. This ap- 
proach is sound as well as practical. The 
sketches that accompany the operations of 
multiplication and division for fractions and 
decimals are especially effective. The sections 
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on geometry, however, could be improved: 
the definition of angle tells what one is but 
does not define it; the definition of perimeter 
contains the word space which is erroneous. 
With the exception of a few miscuncepts as 
indicated, the book is well done. The text 
could serve as a practice book for upper 
grade and senior high school level. 


William J. Purcell 


Land of the Pharaohs. By Leonard Cottrell. 
Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1960. Pp. 127. $2.95. 


A presentation of many of the major events 
in the development of Egyptology in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, climaxed 
by the discovery of Tutankhamen’s tomb in 
1922. Making superb use of the fruits of these 
discoveries, the author describes Egyptian 
life and society as it was in those distant 
times. The tale is fascinatingly told with 
charm and simplicity. A chronological chart 
of Egyptian history and a short but very 
excellent bibliography are included. Highly 
recommended. Edmund Kearney 


Tibet Is My Country. By Heinrich Harrer. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Park Ave., S., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 264. $5.00. 


This is the autobiography of Thubten 
Jigme Norbu, brother of the Dalai Lama, as 
told to the author. As Thubten is also a 
monk, the reader is given a monk’s-eye view 
of Tibetan monastery life. It is the author’s 
hope to dispel much of the exotic that has 
been falsely written about Tibet. Perhaps 
because of this, Thubten’s view seems overly 
prosaic and lacking in depth. However, the 
teen-age reader should find seeds for further 
study in the book’s discussion of Tivetan 
family life and religion, and the Chinese 
Communist’s infiltration and conquest of 
Tibet. Donald R. Martin 


Knight’s Fee. By Rosemary Sutcliff. Ilus- 
trated by Charles Keeping. Henry Z. Walck, 
101 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 240. $3.50. 


A realistic, well researched novel depicting 
England during the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury and the beginning of the twelfth, this 
book is a real contribution toward recreating 
the history of the period. There is evident 
here none of the “talking down” to teen- 
agers which Phyllis McGinley so recently 
deplored, but instead a genuine grasp of the 
significance of certain moments in history. 
“An old world has passed and a new world 
stepped into its place in the last hundred 
years ;” how current is this comment! Both 
junior and senior high school students would 
profit from reading this historical novel. 


June Verbillion 
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The General’s Daughter. By Maxine Hunt. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 191. $2.95. 


Born in luxury, blessed with every social 
and cultural advantage but subject to the 
stern discipline of her domineering father, 
General Benson, lonely, motherless Leigh 
Ann longed for independence and companion- 
ship. The general’s unexpected absence from 
home gave her a chance to break over the 
social barriers and become a part of the 
youth of the community. It also placed a 
heavy responsibility on her young shoulders. 
She met the welcome challenge with courage 
and good judgment and grew steadily into 
maturity. The story stresses effectively the 
importance of living well with others. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Engineers Unlimited: Your Career in En- 
gineering. By Harry Edward Neal. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y., 
1960. Pp. 192. $3.50. 


Teen-agers who are considering engineer- 
ing as a career will find this a most helpful 
guide in learning about the varied opportuni- 
ties and types of jobs included in this broad 
career field. In addition to the professional 
engineering opportunities, the author de- 
scribes other positions at the technical level 
such as draftsmen, engineering aids, and 
many others. The general reader will also 
find this book to be most helpful in under- 
standing some of the more recent engineering 
developments. John A. Russell 


Space Rockets and Missiles. By Raymond 
F. Yates and M. E. Russell. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 337. $3.50. 


This is an almost encyclopedic book on 
rocketry and satellites. All of the satellites 
fired to date of publication are tabulated. 
There are extensive photographs of rockets 
of both the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Except for 
the risk of early obsolescence, this would be 
a fine addition to a secondary school library. 

John J. Bowen 


Diving for Pleasure and Treasure. By Clay 
Blair, Jr. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1960. Pp. 342. 
$4.95. 


The author recounts his adventures as a 
diver. A hunt for sharks, a search for the 
wreck of the Monitor, and a salvage of an 
eighteenth century Spanish merchantman 
provide the bulk of his story. While skin- 
diving is the theme, methods and sources of 
historical research are also well developed. 
It is probably the latter aspect that will be 
of greatest value and concern to the readers. 
Teen-agers interested in this topic should 
find this book informative but not so ab- 
sorbing as its subject matter might seem 
to indicate. Donald R. Martin 
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Under the Sea. By Maurice Burton. 
Illustrated by Maurice Wilson. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 256. $4.95. 

This magnificently illustrated book con- 
tains a most interesting and accurate survey 
of our present knowledge of the seas. The 
behavior of all life from the microscopic algae 
to the mammoth blue whale is revealed in a 
fascinating tale of probably the least ex- 
plored part of all our earth. The authentic, 
colorful pictures, the complete glossary, and 
the fine index place this book on a high 
scientific level. A must for all students of 
science, young or old. 


Henry J. Jaris 


Family Nursing and Child Care. By C. 
Luise Riehl. Chas. A. Bennett Co., 237 N. 
Monroe St., Peoria 3, Ill., 1961. Pp. 374. 
$6.00. 


Designed by a nursing supervisor for high 
school home economics and practical nursing 
courses and as a reference for nurses’ aids, 
this book is well written and abundantly 
illustrated with photographs and charts. 
Each chapter has a list of good questions to 
stimulate thinking and to emphasize par- 
ticular points. This should be a good text or 
reference in high schools, especially in these 
days when long term nursing care in hos- 
pitals is prohibitive and much can be done 
at home with training. 


Madelyn Gorman 


Archaeologists and What They Do. By 
Robert J. Braidwood. Franklin Watts, 575 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 180. $3.95. 


An entertaining and fascinating account 
of the world of the archaeologist as he 
pursues his calling, observing the techniques 
of the scientist in the field or on “the dig.” 
It is a detailed and clear account of how 
the archaeologist handles intricate and 
mundane problems arising abroad and in the 
laboratory. A useful glossary of terms is 
included. Recommended for grades nine and 
above and for interested adults. 


Edmund Kearney 


Brenda Becomes a Buyer. By Rega 
Kramer McCarty. Julian Messner, 8 W. 
40th St. New York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 
191. $2.95. 


This short novel is a career romance of 
interest to any teen-ager. Woven into the 
story is a good description of the qualities 
needed in the merchandising business. The 
steps from sales girl to buyer are described 
in an interesting manner, and this field is 
shown to be a challenging one. The story 
will appeal to young people, and the insight 
into the business side of department stores 
will be illuminating to them. 


Isabel G. Lassen 
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Sea Fever. By A. H. Rasmussen. Illus- 
trated by Ray Bethers.. Hastings House, 151 
E. 50th St. New York 22, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 158. $3.00. 


In early childhood the lure of the sea 
enticed the author; by the age of fourteen 
he had convinced his family that nothing 
mattered except his going to sea. His in- 
troduction to the rigors and dangers of 
sailing in the final days of masted ships 
comprises this exciting tale. Told in the 
colorful language of the sea, in the style 
of sailors’ yarns, these memoirs make fas- 
cinating reading and should appeal to any 
teen-ager or adult who enjoys adventure. 


Julienne Couleur 


The Double Planet. By Isaac Asimov. 
Illustrated by John Bradford. Abelard- 
Schuman, 6 W. 57th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 158. $3.00. 


A small but delightfully readable volume 
presenting an array of facts pertaining to 
the relations of the earth and the moon. 
The author quotes many new notions about 
the earth’s sphericity and the make-up of 
its crust and atmosphere. The moon, which 
he calls the earth’s “nearest planet,” is like- 
wise treated in considerable detail in com- 
parison with the earth. Also discussed are 
many of the obstacles that must be overcome 
im space travel and landing on the moon. 
An enlightening book for the high school 
student at any level. Walter Selig 


Shots Without Guns. By Sarah R. Ried- 
man. Rand McNally and Co. P.O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80, Ill., 1960. Pp. 232. $3.50. 


This book describes the hopes, experi- 
mentations, frustrations, and successes of 
such great scientists as Jenner, Koch, 
Pasteur, Behring, Ehrlich, Schick, and Salk 
to mention only a few. The story is not 
merely a compilation of scientific events but 
offers many interesting and illuminating in- 
sights into the private lives of these great 
men of medicine and bacteriology. Ex- 
ceptionally well written, this book should 
offer no serious technical difficulties for the 
neophyte and should have a wide appeal to 
teen-agers who are contemplating science 
as a career. Francisco B. Trama 


Engines and How They Work. By 
Geoffrey Boumphrey. Illustrated by S. J. 
Graham Browne. Franklin Watts, 575 Lex- 
ington Ave. New York 22, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 255. $4.95. 

Learning the principles of steam turbines 
and internal combustion engines can be the 
basis for learning the scientific concepts in 
heat, electricity, and mechanics. This book 
is an encyclopedic outline of the history and 
design of these devices. It describes many 


interesting historical applications which are 
neglected in the usual science book. How- 
ever, the text suffers a bit from the mention 
of items which are then promptly dropped, 
and there are a few minor errors, but in 
spite of these it would be a valuable library 
addition for the classroom in grades six 
through ten. John J. Bowen 


Great Adventures in Nursing. Edited by 
Helen Wright and Samuel Rapport. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 228. $3.50. 


An anthology of selections about nurses 
and nursing in hospitals, on battlefields, in 
the jungle, in the Arctic, and in big city 
slums. The material ranges from a very 
simple story of a nurse’s aide to a selection 
from Cecil Woodham Smith’s biography of 
Florence Nightingale and includes chapters 
on Father Damien, Sister Kenny, Edith 
Cavell, and the founding of the Red Cross. 
While this book may have some appeal for 
the general reader, it is primarily for the 
girl interested in nursing as a career. Un- 
fertunately, the editors have not included a 
bibliography of the books from which their 
selections were taken. 


Dorothy Schumacher 


Great Lady of the Theatre. By Iris Noble. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 189. $2.95. 


This well told story of the “Divine Sarah” 
is both appealing and valuable reading for 
teen-age girls. It gives them a true picture 
of a great artist and a remarkable woman. 
The neglect and loneliness of her childhood, 
her determined subordination of everything 
to her art, the discouragements, the dis- 
appointments, and the failures which finally 
led to her brilliant stage career make an 
extraordinary success story. Youth will 
thrill to the courage with which at the age 
of seventy-one, with an amputated leg, she 
toured the camps of World War I to cheer 
the soldiers. Mary E. Courtenay 


A Looking Glass Book of Stories. Edited 
by Hart Day Leavitt. Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 510. $1.50. 


This is a pleasant anthology of short 
stories which should help to entice ninth 
graders away from the TV sets for a time 
at least. Brought together in a single volume 
because of their imaginative quality and 
their power to entertain, the selections in- 
clude proved favorites by earlier writers 
like Poe and Stockton and more recent con- 
tributions by such authors as Thurber and 
Shirley Jackson. The classroom library will 
find the book a worthwhile addition. 


Eona DeVere 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


November 22-25: National Council for the Social Studies, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


November 23-25: National Council of Teachers of English, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


December 27-29: Modern Language Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
December 27-30: American Linguistic Society, Chicago, Illinois. 


February 14-17, 1962: American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


February 17-21: American Association of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 24-28: National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 4-8: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, N.E.A., Las Vegas, Nevada. 


March 25-29: National Science Teachers Association, San Jose, 
California. 


March 25-30: Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, N.E.A., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


March 26-30: Department of Elementary School Principals, N.E.A., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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